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We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the _ 
separation of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ; namely, that the 


church and the state have been placed side by side, each to work in its 
respective sphere. (Matt. 22:21; John 18:36.) 


We believe that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and 
that they comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is comprehended in the 
principle of love to God and love to our fellowman, and thus this religion 
needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men 
in the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things, and 


that in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of 
all. 


We believe it is the right and should be the privilege of every 
individual to worship or not to worship, or to change or not to change his 
religion, according to the dictates of his own conscience, but that in the 
exercise of this right he should respect the equal rights of others. 


We believe that all legislation which unites church and state is 
subversive of human rights, potentially persecuting in character, and opposed 
to the best interests of the church and of the state; and therefore, that it 
is not within the province of human government to enact such legislation. 


We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable 
means to prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church 


and state, and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may 
enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of 
freedom of conscience, and the right to profess, to practice, and to promul- 
gate his religious beliefs; holding that these are the essencé of religious 
liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, 
which says, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 


Religious Liberty Association, 6840 Eastern Avenue, 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 
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Our Cover Picture 

Beside the post office building in Bethesda, 
Maryland, is this statue of the “Madonna of 
the Trail.” There are twelve of these me- 
morials, one in each State, along the National 
Old Trails Road from Maryland to California. 
They were placed there by the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

This monument was designed by the late 
Mrs. John Trigg Moss, former national chair- 
man of the National Old Trails Committee of 
the D.A.R., in collaboration with her son, John 
Trigg Moss, Jr. The memorial is complementary 
to the genius of the sculptor, Mr. A. Leimbach, 
of Saint Louis. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution have performed a notable service to 
their country in thus memorializing the pioneer 
mothers of the American frontier. These monuments are a mute but 
permanent tribute to the courageous women who endured the rigors 
and hardships of the way as they blazed the trail to the West in the 
days of the covered wagon. 
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Awake. America ! 
By GLENN 


[Mr. Archer, executive director of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church and State, de- 
clares in this article his belief that religious liberty is a 
reality only when church and state are kept separate. Here 
is set forth also what his organization means by “separa- 
tion.”—TueE Eprirors. ] 


I. IS A THANKLESS TASK for a citizen to 
warn his countrymen against peril. This is especially 
true when the average person has not felt the pinch 
of that peril; when it may seem to him that the day 
is bright and the storms are far away. But the 
patriotic citizen, sensing danger, has a duty to speak 
—to alert his friends and neighbors that they too 
may be prepared to meet the threat. 

Relations among religious sects have been rela- 
tively peaceful in America. No matter how zealously 
each sect has propagated its doctrines, the clash of 
beliefs has never become so intense as to threaten the 
general welfare of the country or the good neighborli- 
ness of American citizens. This fortunate state of 
affairs was made possible by the American constitu- 
tional guarantee of separation of church and state, 
under which all religions are given full liberty to 
compete with one another in the free market place of 
ideas, neither aided nor impeded by the Government 
in their bid for public favor. 

Today, however, storm clouds are rising. Under 
increasing pressure from certain religious leaders, 
authorities in many States have experimented with 
ingenious but ill-advised sehemes to render govern- 
mental aid to sectarian institutions, particularly 
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Foremost Among the Historic Spots of America Is the Battle Green of 
Lexington. Although Covered With a Mantle of White, It Still Reminds 
Us of the Fact That Here the Struggle for Independence Began 
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L. ARCHER 


parochial schools. The result has been bitter contro- 
versy and a division of clerical and lay elements of 
the population into two camps. The conflict has even 
reached the halls of Congress. One camp would adhere 
strictly to the concept developed by Jefferson and 
Madison, that there must be a “wall of separation 
between church and state.” The other camp would 
reinterpret that concept until it becomes a parody of 
its former self. 

It behooves us therefore to re-examine the doctrine 
of Jefferson and Madison in its historical context, and 
determine for ourselves its precise meaning and 
intent. candid investigation of this question will, I 
think, leave no room for equivocation—the financial 
aid now being demanded of the Government by over- 
ambitious clergymen would never have been assented 
to by Madison or Jefferson. Madison’s Wemortal and 
Remonstrance of 1784, and the Virginia Act for 
Establishing Religious Freedom, penned by Jefferson 
shortly thereafter, both state the justification and 
necessity for separation of church and state with re- 
markable clarity and force. Both documents were pre- 
sented as a counterproposal to a bill which would have 
levied a state tax for the support of all religious de- 
nominations in Virginia. The Memorial and 
Remonstrance declared : 

“Tt is proper to take alarm at the first experiment 
on our liberties. We hold this prudent jealousy to be 
the first duty of citizens, and one of the noblest char- 
acteristics of the late Revolution. The freemen of 
America did not wait till usurped power had strength- 
ened itself by exercise, and entangled the question in 
precedents. They saw all the consequences in the 
principle, and they avoided the consequences by deny- 
ing the principle. We revere this lesson too much soon 
to forget it. Who does not see that the same author- 
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ity which can establish Christianity, in exclusion of . 


all other religions, may establish with the same ease, 
any particular sect of Christians, in exclusion of all 
other sects? that the same authority which can force 
a citizen to contribute three pence only of his property 
for the support of any one establishment, may force 
him.to conform to any other establishment in all cases 
whatsoever ?’—Writings of James Madison (G. Hunt 
ed.), vol. 2, p. 183. 

The Virginia Act for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom declared : 

“To compel a man 
money for the propagation of opinions which he dis- 
believes, is sinful and tyrannical; that even the 
forcing him to support this or that teacher of his own 
religious persuasion, is depriving him of the comfort- 
able liberty of giving his contributions to the particu- 
lar pastor whose morals he would make his pattern, 
and whose powers he feels most persuasive to right- 
eousness.”——W. W. Hentne, Statutes at Large... of 
irginia, vol. 12, p. 84. 

When he became president, Madison demonstrated 
how strictly he would guard separation of church and 
state from even the slightest breach by vetoing two 
bills—one providing for the incorporation of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the other allocating to the Baptist Church 
a parcel of land in the Mississippi Territory. And 
Jefferson, as president, refused even to “proclaim 
fasting and feasting thanksgiving, as my predecessors 
did.” 

The principle of religious liberty fathered by these 
two men, the most passionate devotees of equality 
and brotherhood in their generation, was not con- 
ceived out of thin air, Casting their eyes abroad, they 
saw the monstrous evils engendered in European 
countries wherever religious and civil functions were 
confused or combined in the same authorities. In 
America, they vowed, citizens must be free of reli- 
gious persecution. For centuries the citizens of the 
Old World had been plagued by conflicts and struggles 


for dominance between political and ecclesiastical 


wuthorities. In these conflicts individual rights were 
ignored, and all liberty consisted in accepting the will 
of the majority. Americans following Jefferson and 
Madison are willing to accept the will of the majority 
in matters political. They resist the will of the ma- 
jority in matters religious. 

So well did the new scheme of church-state rela- 
tions work that James Bryce, the great British his- 
torian, paid tribute to the genius of the founding 
fathers for avoiding the internal troubles and wars 
which, in Europe, flowed so frequently from “the 
theological differences of the rival claims of church 
and state. This whole vast chapter of debate and 
strife,” Bryce wrote, “has remained virtually un- 
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The Contribution of Thomas Jefferson to the Building of America 
May Have Been Equaled but Not Excelled. We of This Generation . 
Reap the Benefits of His Clear Thinking and Wise Leadership 


opened in the United States. There is no Established 
Chureh. All religious bodies are absolutely equal 
before the law, and unrecognized by law, except as 
voluntary associations of private citizens.”—The 
American Commonwealth, part 6, chap. 110, rev. ed. 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1919), p. 763. 

The unique contribution of American democracy 
to true religious liberty, is crystallized in the First 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
which reads: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

It should be noted that this first statement in our 
Bill of Rights does not merely say there shall be no 
state church. It says more—that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion.” 
This restriction plainly prohibits (and the Supreme 
Court has so held) any action which would either deny 
the free exercise of religion or contribute directly or 
indirectly to the establishment of any religion. 

_ The late Ellwoed P. Cubberly, commenting upon 
this principle, said: “How much we as people owe the 
Fathers of our Republic for this intelligent provision 
{the First Amendment] few who have not thought 
carefully on the matter can appreciate. To it we must 
trace not only the almost inestimable blessing of reli- 
gious liberty, which we have for so long enjoyed, but 
also the final establishment of our common, free, pub- 
lic school systems. It still required a half century of 
struggle with the churches to break their strangle hold 
on the schools and to create really public schools, but 
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Whenever We Review the Lives of American Patriots and States- 
men, the Name of James Madison Is Outstanding. He Has Been 
Aptly Termed the “Father of the Constitution” 


the beginning of the emancipation of education from 
church domination goes back to this wise provision 
inserted in our National Constitution.”—Public 
Kducation in the United States, rev. ed. (Boston: 
IIoughton, Mittin Co., 1934), pp. 87, 88. 

The historical background would be incomplete 
without the testimonial that State legislatures, one 
by one, proposed constitutional amendments to the 
people which forbade a division or a diversion of 
funds for the support of private edueation. New Jer- 
sey in 1844 was the first State to adopt such an amend- 
ment. 

In two recent Supreme Court cases the court said, 
“The First Amendment has erected a wall between 
church and state. That wall must be kept high and 
impregnable. We could not approve the slightest 
breach.” 

But the American people must make a decision far 
more comprehensive than any decision of the Supreme 
Court can possibly be. Not only must this decision 
take account of the American tradition and _ the 
American Constitution, but it must also formulate in 
detail the public policy that must be pursued in all 
the States of the Union in the light of present cir- 
cumstances. Too often supposedly responsible leaders 
pay lip service to the principle of separation of church 
and state, while rushing eagerly to make politically 
expedient “compromises” which Madison and Jeffer- 
son would have spurned with contempt. In the guise 
of “ineidental” or “auxiliary” services, measures are 
being advanced that would give millions upon millions 
of dollars in tax funds for the support of seetarian 
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institutions. Only the American people, rising in 
wholesome wrath, can put a stop to this organized 
movement by showing the legislators what their true 
sentiments are. This must be done before it is too late, 
and America reverts to the European system of a 
combined religious and political tyranny from which 
our forefathers fled. 

The basic American principle of separation of 
church and state is today being undermined in many 
ways. The following violations have been listed by 
Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association : 

1. Transporting children in public busses to pa- 
rochial schools. 

Furnishing of textbooks at public expense to 


bo 


parochial schools. 

3. Extending of public health services to children 
in attendance at parochial schools. 

f. Furnishing of school lunches, paid for in part 
or in full out of public funds. 

5. Supplying of surplus buildings and equipment, 
paid for out of public funds, to nonpublic insti- 
tutions. 

6. Permitting teachers in religious garb to teach in 
public schools and carry on what is in fact a 
parochial education at public expense. 

7. Placing the entire cost of some parochial schools 
upon public taxpayers, such as the recent case 
in North College Hill, Ohio. 

In America today Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews have enjoyed the blessings of liberty. Ameri- 
‘ans, who have learned to breathe freely, are forever 
done with manacled minds and shackled souls. Wise 
men of all faiths will refuse to follow mistaken men 
whose training has conditioned them to subjugation 
and whose principles compel them to seek mastery. 
Coercion in the realm of religion is a contradiction of 
terms. Regimentation in the realm of economies is 
foreign to American concepts of free enterprise. 
American reformers rebel at the state’s playing reli- 
gious favorites. 

The search for special privilege is repugnant to 
Americans. We seek to destroy special privilege in the 
political sphere. We seek to eliminate it in the eco- 
nomie order. We will not tolerate it in our religious 
life. Consent is basic in democracy. It is essential in 
religion. 

The question now confronts us whether our guaran- 
tees of freedom of conscience are to be subverted by 
instituting a system of governmental paternalism 
toward religion; to be followed later by a gradual 
swallowing up of religion in government, or of govern- 
ment in religion. The decision is not one which can 
come from above—from political, judicial, or clerical 
authorities; it is a decision for all Americans who 
value their liberty. 





“The Saddest Epitaph” 


By WALTER CLAY REESE 
Attorney at Law 


Caownnns THE HOUR are questions of vast 
importance to millions of people, questions we once 
thought were covered by the constitutions of the 
United States and of the various States, and could be 
settled by application of constitutional principles. 
These questions pertain to religious liberty through 
separation of church and state. 

Today we see the encroachment of the church more 
and more into the realm of the state. The church does 
not sit meekly and wait for contributions from the 
state; it invades the halls of Congress with strident 
demands for its share of public funds. “Congress shall 
make no law respecting the establishment of religion”’ 
is not now, according to the voice of some churchmen, 
an inhibiting rule, whether on the Federal level, or in 
the States, where the First Amendment also applies. 

The entering wedge was the apparently harmless 
act of “lending” textbooks to church-school pupils. 
Followed the hauling of the children to church schools 
in conveyances paid for by the taxes of the people. 
The church school has been advantaged by the dis- 
pensing of free school lunch money, defended as a 
health measure. These measures are apt to arouse the 
opposition of the voter less, in that none want the 
child to suffer want or cold. Thus was begun the race 
to outwit the Constitution by granting the use of 
public funds for the purposes of the church. And the 
church, seeing that it has secured the approval of 
courts and legislatures, is now more demanding. 

Today as never before we need the voice of protest 
in America: a protest of loyal Americans against the 
impairing of the free government granted to us by the 
forefathers, who knew the dangers of a government 
dominated by the church. 

A new decade may bring even more demands that 
we umite the state and the church. It seems that since 
the close of World War II the critics of our institu- 
tions have sought to strike down at every opportunity 
the principle of separation of church and state, so 
long the heart of our national life. Protestants want 
week-day instruction in religion in the public schools. 
Catholics ask and secure free transportation to their 
schools on the ground that as taxpayers they are 
entitled to public transportation. Some of these de- 
mands have been given the sanction of law in many 
States, with too few daring to oppose. And these laws, 
enacted by the request of religious bodies for public 
funds to further the aims of a particular church or 
creed, have received the approval of the courts. 
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Churchmen also have moved to stop the public dis- 
cussion of religious questions, or of the history of 
various religious groups, and have sought the passage 
of laws to suppress free speech and public discussion. 
These laws, of the type known as the “Anti-Hate”’ 
law, while appearing acceptable at first observation, 
are un-American. They could be used to suppress 
freedom of speech and of the press. Suppression of 
these freedoms have taken other forms. In hundreds 
of cities all over the country ordinances have been 
passed to stop the sale of religious literature on the 
streets. Men and women, honest in character and firm 
in religious conviction, have been arrested on the 
street for the mere “offense” of selling or attempting 
to sell from door to door books and tracts filled with 
Bible quotations. These men and women were thrown 
in jail, sometimes with hardened criminals, to await 
trial for an attempt to preach, through the printed 
page, the gospel as they understood it. To attend such 
a trial was to go back to Puritan days. 

These arrests were the result of planned local efforts 
to suppress freedom of speech and of the press. The 
persecution became so strong, and so offended the 
sense of justice of many of our officials, that United 
States district attorneys used radio time to explain 
that every man has a right under the Constitution of 
the United States to propagate his religious views. 

These pleas did not go unheeded. The courts met 
the issue as it was presented to them by decision after 
decision affirming the right of religious bodies to sell 
and distribute religious literature on the streets of the 
cities of this nation, and in the homes of the people, 
without the payment of a license fee, and without 
any permit from a public official. Out of this has 
sprung a new concept of the gospel ministry. A man 
need not stand in a pulpit to preach. He may preach 
on the street corner by selling a book, or tract, or a 
religious paper, with the blessing of the Constitution 
and of the laws of the land in the protection they 
afford. 

The courts are recognizing that if freedom of 
speech is to be secure to the people, it need not rest 
on whether or not what is said is popular; if it did 
so rest, our liberties would be in danger. As one court 
said: “The theory that a group of individuals may be 
deprived of their constitutional right of assembly, 
speech and worship if they have become so unpopular 
with or offensive to the people of a community that 
their presence in a public park to deliver a Bible 
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It Was John Milton, in the Seventeenth Century, Who Helped 

Battle for the Freedom of the Press. His “‘Areopagitica,” Pub- 

lished in London in 1644, Was an Appeal for the Right to Publish 

“Without a License What ao Could Not Be Published 
it ne” 


lecture is likely to result in a riot and bloodshed is 
interesting, but difficult to accept. Under such a doc- 
trine, unpopular political, racial and religious groups 
might find themselves virtually inarticulate. Cer- 
tainly the fundamental rights to assemble, to speak 
and to worship cannot be abridged merely because 
persons threaten to stage a riot or because peace ofli- 


- cers believe or are afraid that breaches of the peace 


will result if the rights are exercised.”—Sellers v. 
Johnson, 163 F. 2nd, 877, 881. 

It was the idea that if these local ordinances were 
enacted, they would stop the sale of religious reading 
matter in many of the towns in which they were 
adopted. To test such city ordinances, case after case 
was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the Supreme Court has denounced such laws as 
invalid. 

Of one of them the Supreme Court said: “We think 
that the ordinance is invalid on its face. Whatever the 
motive which induced its adoption, its character is 
such that it strikes at the very foundation of the 
freedom of the press by subjecting it to license and 
censorship. The struggle for the freedom of the press 
was primarily directed against the power of the licen- 
sor. It was against that power that John Milton di- 
rected his assault by his ‘Appeal for the Liberty of the 
Unlicensed Printing.’ And the liberty of the press 
became initially a right to publish ‘without a license 
what formerly could not be published with one.’ 
(Footnote: See Wickwar, The Struggle for the Free- 
dom of the Press, p. 15.) While this freedom from 
previous restraint cannot be regarded as exhausting 
the guaranty of liberty, the prevention of that re- 
straint was a leading purpose in the adoption of the 
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constitutional provision. See Patterson vy. Colorado, 
205 U.S. 454, 462;... Near v. Minnesota, 283 U.S. 
697, 713-716; ... Grosjean v. American Press Com- 
pany, 297 U.S. 233, 245, 246... . Legislation of the 
type of the ordinance in question would restore the 
system of license and censorship in its baldest form.” 
—Curer Justice Hueuers in Lovell v. City of 
Griffin (Georgia) 1938 (303 U.S. 444, 451, 452). 

I quote the following from the brief of a case writ- 
ten in the defense of a person apprehended for selling 
Bible literature on the streets. “By some it is con- 
tended that going from house to house with Bible- 
filled literature is not a way of worship. To hold thus 
is wrong, because the laws of the United States and 
the Supreme Court of this land specifically define 
that no person has a right to say whether or not the 
act of another is a genuinely obedient act of worship 
of Almighty God. See Reynolds v. United States, 
98 U.S. 145, 162, quoting from the Virginia Statute 
for Religious Freedom, which says that the civil mag- 
istrate. cannot intrude his powers into the field of 
opinion in reference to Biblical matters, and that to 
permit him to restrain the profession or propagation 
of principles on the supposition of their ill tendency 
is a dangerous fallacy which would at once destroy all 
freedom of worship.” 

The late Mr. Justice Murphy, who crowded into his 
brief span of life many official tasks, said: “In en- 
forcing some laws we must not violate other laws. In 
upholding the Constitution we must not infringe on 
the priceless heritage of civil liberty [and we might 
add, of religious liberty] which the Constitution guar- 
antees. To do that—to suppress or suspend the Bill 
of Rights—would be to destroy the very democratic 
principles that we are seeking to preserve.” (From 
address “Test of Patriotism,” delivered in New York 
City, Oct. 13, 1939.) 

The law is so clearly defined in U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions that no village, city, or town may 
stop the sale of religious papers, books, and tracts in 
its jurisdiction. One does not need a license to sell 
religious literature or to pay a fee to pass out papers 
dealing with religious subjects. See Lovell v. City of 
Griffin (1938), 303 U.S. 444; Schneider v. State 
(1939), 308 U.S. 147; Cantwell v. Connecticut 
(1940), 310 U.S. 496; Murdock v. Pennsylvania 
(1943), 319 U.S. 105; and a score of others dealing 
with this vital subject. 

It is the fight for freedom on the home front that 
has preserved to America so far the precious right of 
free speech and freedom of religion. The citizen must 
today be on guard against any subversive element 
which would break down the wall that separates the 
church and the state, for once this safeguard is down, 
a flood will rush in to destroy our democratic ideals. 
These ideals are the more meaningful to us when we 
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Liberty Is America’s Most Precious Heritage. This Freedom, However, 
Is Ours to Enjoy Only So Long As We Maintain Eternal Vigilance. In- 
difference Can Be Fatal. We Must Be Watchful and Alert to Every Dan- 
ger That Threatens Our Constitutional Guarantee of Religious Freedom 


remember that they were bequeathed by our fore- 
fathers, who were fresh from the shores of Europe, 
where persecution followed the denial of religious 
rights. The thoughtful citizen will purpose that this 
shall not take place in free America, with its Consti- 
tution sealed with the Bill of Rights. 

In this hour of plea by church and clergy for union 
of church and state, and of incipient endeavors to 
suppress freedom of religious expression, the question 
must be posed, Do we desire to save our liberty? Mr. 
Justice Sutherland declared: “Do the people of this 
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VERNON NYE. ARTIST 
“The Saddest Epitaph Which Can Be Carved in the 
Memory of a Vanished Liberty Is That It Was Lost 


Because Its Possessors Failed to Stretch Forth a 
Saving Hand While Yet There Was Time”’ 


land—in the providtnce of God favored, as they some- 
times boast, above all others in the plenitude of their 
liberties—desire to preserve those carefully protected 
by the First Amendment: liberty of religious wor- 
ship? If so, let them withstand all beginnings of en- 
croachment. For the saddest epitaph which can be 
carved in the memory of a vanished liberty is that it 
was lost because its possessors failed to stretch forth a 
saving hand while yet there was time.”—Dissenting 
Opinion Assoc. Press v. N.L.R.B., 1936 (301 U.S. 
103, 141). 





The Freedom That Has 


Made Ameriea Great 


By EDWARD B. WILLINGHAM 


[The church which Dr. Willingham pastors in Washington, D.C., is called the National 
Baptist Memorial Church. Its title suggests its uniqueness. It was dedicated in 1933 as a 
monument to religious liberty. We welcome Dr. Willingham as a contributor to LIBERTY. 
His article challenges Americans everywhere to make secure the freedom his church 


memorializes.—EDITORS. | 


Ms. Exeanor Roosrvetr and Cardinal Spell- 
man did more than express conflicting opinions in 
their recently publicized exchange of letters. Against 
the backdrop of Federal aid to education they brought 
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into clear focus the determined assault which is being 
made upon the principles of religious liberty and the 
separation of church and state in this country. We 
should be very grateful to Mrs. Roosevelt for her clear 
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and fearless statement of the American tradition. 
Cardinal Spellman’s attack upon Mrs. Roosevelt has 
rendered the general public a favor in that many peo- 
ple now see*for the first time the real danger which 
threatens one of the foundations of our national 
strength. The flood of correspondence concerning this 
issue, as printed in newspapers everywhere, is indica- 
tive of this fact. 

It is necessary that each new generation be in- 
structed in the meaning of certain principles and 
values which are inherent in our democratic Ameri- 
exn way of life. Religious liberty is a cornerstone in 
our structure which may easily be moved by the subtle 
substitution of so-called religious toleration. Religious 
toleration cannot take the place of religious liberty. 
The very word toleration assumes that someone has 
the power, right, or authority to tolerate or grant fa- 
vors to another. Religious liberty is a right which 
belongs to every human being. No State, political 
group, labor organization, economic control, church, 
or religious hierarchy has the right to “tolerate” reli- 
gious practices of others. Voleration is an un- 
American expression when it comes to religion. Reli- 
gious liberty is the right of every individual to hold 
whatever faith he may choose and to express and com- 
munieate that faith freely so long as such expression 
does not infringe upon others in their exercises of 
this same right. This principle is not recognized in 
many parts of the world. Nor is political Commu- 
nism the only threat to religious liberty. The struggle 
is an old one, and many have been persecuted because 
they contended for son] liberty. No nation can be 
strong and free in spirit where religious liberty is 
limited or denied. Liberty under a union of church 
and state can be at best only toleration. 

Therefore the principle of separation of church 
and state must be clearly understood. This bulwark of 
American democracy is being vigorously attacked. 
The eardinals, archbishops, and bishops of the Roman 
Catholie Church in the United States, meeting in 
Washington, D.C., in November, 1948, issued a pro- 
nouncement which was published under the title “The 
Christian in Action.” In this document they pro- 
claimed that the concept of church-state separation is 
a mere “shibboleth of doctrinaire secularists,’ and 
they served notice that they intend to “peacefully, pa- 
tiently, and perseveringly work” to effect a revision 
which will be a radical change in this American tradi- 
tion and in the Jaw which supports it. 

Those who followed correspondence published by 
newspaper editors in connection with the Roosevelt- 
Spellman disagreement noticed repeated references 
to the principle of separation of church and state. In 
letters supporting Cardinal Spellman’s point of view 
one read of the separation of church and state as a 
“eatch phrase for the unthinking.” This reflects the 
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studied propaganda which would discredit the pur- 
pose of the First Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The problem of the relation of organized religion to 
organized society is as old as religion and_ society. 
Jesus recognized that men owe allegiance to both God 
and the state. A continuing struggle has revolved 
around the question as to what things are Caesar’s 
and what things are God’s. Dr. Walter P. Binns, presi- 
dent of William Jewell College, speaking on this 
subject in Memphis, Tennessee, stated: “At times 
Chureh and State have united in an arrangement of 
mutual support and joint control. It remained for 
America in modern times to establish religious liberty 
and to promulgate the doctrine of separation of 
church and state... . Roger Williams and his associ- 
ates implemented the doctrine when they established 
in Rhode Island the first civil government in the 
world that guaranteed to its inhabitants absolute reli- 
gious freedom. 

“The historie battle for religious liberty came in 
the next century when Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison and George Mason received hearty support 
from the Baptists as they challenged the establishment 
of religion in Virginia. This contest resulted in the 
adoption in 1785 of the Statute of Virginia for Reli- 
gious Freedom, an achievement which Jefferson com- 
memorated in the famous epitaph which he wrote for 
his own tomb: ‘Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, 
Author of the Declaration of Independence, and of 
the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.’ 

“With the example of the noble experiment in 
Rhode Island, and following the long and scholarly 
debate in Virginia, it was only natural that the 
guarantee of religious liberty and the principle of 
separation of church and state should finally be writ- 
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THE INSCRIPTION ON JEFFERSON’S TOMB 


“Here Was Buried Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Declaration of Amer- 

ican Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 

Father of the University of Virginia.”” The Fact That He Had Been 
President of the United States Was Not Mentioned 
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ten into the fundamental law of the land in the form 
of the First Amendment to the Constitution adopted 
in 1790. Again it was Jefferson who clearly enunci- 
ated the principle when he said: ‘Religion is a matter 
which lies solely between man and his God.’ He owes 
account to none other for his faith or his worship. The 
legislative powers of government reach actions only, 
and not opinions. I contemplate with sovereign rever- 
ence the act of the whole American people which 
declared that the Legislature should ‘make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof,’ thus building a wall of sepa- 
ration between church and state.” 

In the light of this quotation from Jefferson it is 
even more remarkable that we are hearing the inter- 
pretation these days that the framers of our Constitu- 
tion did not mean there must be separation between 
state and churches but simply between state and some 
particular church. 

Thus we see that American democracy was cradled 
in an atmosphere which recognized soul liberty and 
sought to guarantee individual rights for all time by 
clearly defining separate zones of authority for the 
state and for religion. This principle, and institutions 
which illustrate it—such as public nonsectarian edu- 
cation——contributed to the growth of a mighty nation 
which stands today in a position of world responsi- 
bility. Our people should be mindful of the back- 
ground which has made possible the United States 
of America. If the future is to be safeguarded, we 
must be aware of the sources of our present strength. 
We must also be alert to forces that would substitute 
less desirable ways for those we have inherited. Our 
forefathers knew the value of civil and religious lib- 
erty and endured hardship that we might possess 
them. History must not record that we lost the vision 
and placidly surrendered the fruits of their struggle. 
The expression which is sometimes heard, “Three 
generations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves,” may 
have a moral for us. It is so easy for one generation 
to struggle, the next to take for granted the benefits 
from that struggle, and the third generation to squan- 
der, dissipate, and lose the treasure. 

Our nation has grown to maturity. We have devel- 
oped from a colonial status to be recognized as one 
of the greatest governments among men. Natural 
resources and wide expanse of territory are not the 
dominant factors in bringing us to our present posi- 
tion in world affairs. The American Indians had 
these things before the white settlers arrived on these 
shores, but they did not develop them. Nor did the 
first white discoverers and settlers of the Western 
Ilemisphere possess the secret which was to make 
possible the United States of today. The earliest 
white settlers to South America, Central America, 
and Florida came with greed for gold. We find the 
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trail of those early conquerors strewn with wreckage 
of poverty, ignorance, and superstition. 

It was not until the Atlantie seaboard became 
populated with those who established the original 
thirteen colonies that we find the spirit which flow- 
ered into the beauty of our present-day nation. Let 
us not be misled by those who would identify the 
greatness of our country with the spirit of the con- 
quistadors of the sixteenth century. Suppression and 
enslavement were the marks of their influence, and 
the blighting effects continue to this day. Florida did 
not come to self-realization under the spell of Ponce 
de Leon. The spirit of our nation stems from the 
spirit of those who came in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as pioneers for freedom and as 
pilgrims in quest of liberty. Make no mistake about 
it; the vitality of our nation has its roots in the 
spirit which was manifested at the Boston Tea 
Party and in the principles expressed by Patrick 
Henry in Saint John’s Churech-in Richmond. We have 
grown strong and are a great people because of ideals 
and principles which have been distinctive from 
colonial days and were emphasized in the very found- 
ing of our national life. This is no time to relinquish 
our heritage, nor dare we be blind to the facts of 
history. 

The Roosevelt-Spellman controversy, therefore, 
should serve as a sirew warning of threatening danger. 
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people will not be distracted. They are putting aside 
their indifference and are investigating the pressures 
brought to bear upon them to forsake the ways which 
have meant strength in the past. There are still those 
who value their birthright and who are unwilling to 
sell it. They will rise to defend it. 


The manner in which the press, leaders of thought, 
and the mass of our people reacted in favor of the 
ideals expressed by Mrs. Roosevelt must have 
? ° : a bl 
shocked minds alien to the American way. The 
hierarchy has acted since to still the discussion and 
to divert attention from the issue. But the American 


The Press Comments on the 
Roosevelt-Spellman Dispute 


We reprint here by permission editorials from daily newspapers throughout the country, 
and from some of the religious journals. 

It will be noticed that in a number of cases editors have taken a “‘tut-lut’ attitude 
foward the whole Spellman-Barden-Roosevelt controversy with an obvious and, of course, com- 
mendable desire to cool the heats of religious feeling. But there is repeated recognition of an 
American principle: that church and state are to be kept separate and that tax moneys should 
be spent for public, and not for private, schools. Some editors are opposed to any Federal aid 
to any schools. One editorial we reproduce, however, is an example of the kind of opposition 
the Barden bill has evoked. 

Tike the editors here quoted, we deplore the arousal of religious bitterness and prejudice 
which too frequently accompanies a discussion of public aid to religious imstitutions. We 
deplore with them the sharpness with which Cardinal Spellman wrote, and while we recognize 
that there is a “twilight zone” in this question of separation of church and state, at the point of 
furnishing lunches and health service to all children, including those attending private and 
parochial schools, we feel that Roman Catholic insistence upon these services in parochial 
schools will be used later on as a precedent for demanding further grants in aid from gov- 
ernment, which, if responded to, would put government in the position of maintaining a 
number of systems of religious schools, of which the Roman Catholic is the largest. Those who 
feel a concern for actual religious liberty through separation of church and state will wish 
just now to put themselves in opposition to the payment of tax moneys for the maintenance 


of religious institutions. F. Hi. Y. 





The Romans Are Worried 


© senanas, SpetpmMan, and the Roman 
hierarchy for which he speaks, is worried. The 
Roman chureh believes, correctly, that the Barden 
Bill, H. RK. 4643, which provides federal aid only 
to tax-supported public schools, will probably pass, 
in spite of strong Roman pressures brought against 
it. It will be recalled that one of the primary objec- 
tives announced in the original Manifesto of Protest- 
ants and Other Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State was to mobilize public opinion 
against the use of public funds for sectarian and 
private schools. 

On Sunday, June 19, Cardinal Spellman spoke to 
15,000 Catholics at Fordham University. His address 
was devoted to a denunciation of Representative 
Graham A. Barden and the federal aid bill for public 
schools he is sponsoring. Calling the congressman a 
‘new apostle of bigotry,” and his supporters in 
Congress “disciples of discrimination,” the cardinal 
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said that they were venting “venow upon children” 
in “a sin as shocking as it is incomprehensible.” To 
establish a pious smoke screen, he asked his hearers 
to pray for ‘one who, because of his sponsorship of 
un-American, anti-Catholic legislation, deserves in 
my opinion to be linked in American history with 
the names of others guilty of disservice to our country 
and the multiple peoples and principles that make our 
nation consecrate.” He charged that the congressman 
was “violating and inciting others to violate the very 
rights and freedom upon which our democratic 
government was founded.” 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, vice-president of 
Protestants and Other Americans United, was quick 
to label Cardinal Spellman’s deseription of the Bar- 
den bill correctly. He said that to designate it as a 
“crusade of religious prejudice is to lie.” Dr. Oxnam’s 
statement was as follows: 

“Congressman Graham Barden of North Caro- 
lina deserves the commendation of the country rather 
than the condemnation of a cardinal. As a loyal and 
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wise legislator Representative Barden insists upon the 
American principle that public funds shall be used 
solely for public education. The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education [of which Bishop 
Oxnam was a member] made the same recommen- 
lation. 

“Cardinal Spellman has used the term ‘bigot’ 
freely of late. Now we know what he means by it. 
Anyone who disagrees with the cardinal or who ob- 
jeets to the hierarchy putting its hands in the public 
treasury is a bigot. 

“Cardinal Spellman belittles himself when he 
refers to Representative Barden as ‘un-American 
and anti-Catholic,” or as venting ‘his venom upon 
children,’ or ‘as guilty of disservice to our country.’ 


This is bearing false witness and to describe the bill 
as ‘conducting a craven crusade of religious preju- 
ilice’ is to lie. 

“To drain off vast public sums from the support 
of public education to support parochial education 
will destroy the public system. Barden wants to 
preserve public education and to send Federal aid 
to underprivileged areas for public schools. It is not 
‘putting class against class’ or a ‘vote against consti- 
tutional rights.’ It is the preservation of American 
public education and its protection from a prelate 
with a prehensile hand.” 

Incidentally, in The New York Times, Cardinal 
Spellman’s statement was given a front-page position, 
under a two-column headline. On the day Dr. Oxnam’s 
reply was printed it rated the twenty-fifth page. The 
three Roman Catholics who daily make up_ the 
Times followed a characteristic practice. In the 
[lerald Tribune a few sentences from the statement 
made page 21. 

Commenting on Spellman’s statements, Dr. Glenn 
L. Archer, executive secretary of POAU, said “Repre- 
sentative Barden’s bill . . . is the only kind of a 
bill which fully accords with the concept of religious 
freedom bequeathed to this nation by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who said, ‘To compel a man to furnish contribu- 
tions of money for propagation of opinions which he 
disbelieves is sinful and tyrannical.’ The archbishop’s 
latest blast is the most recent evidence of a well- 
organized campaign to destroy the American system 
of free public education. There is nothing in the 
Barden Bill which deprives any church from spon- 
soring its own schools for reasons peculiar to the need 
of that church. Since the majority of the Roman 
Catholic children now attend publie school, the 
Barden Bill is not anti-Catholic.” 
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If any of our readers are inclined to swallow the 
cardinal’s words, we trust that they will look up 
statements of Roman leaders and the Roman press on 
our public schools. Many such sources are quoted in 
Paul Blanchard’s recent volume, American F'reedom 
and Catholic Power. A typical statement is that 
from the pamphlet by Paul L. Blakely, 8. J., “May 
an American Oppose the Public School,” which bears 
the imprimatur of the late Cardinal Hayes. 

For example: “Our first duty to the public school 
is not to pay taxes for its maintenance. . . . The 
first duty of every Catholic father to the public school 
is to keep his children out of it. . . . For the man 
who sends his children to the public school when he 
could obtain for them the blessings of a Catholic 
education is not a practicing Catholic, even though 
he goes to mass every morning. . . . ‘Every Catholic 
child in a Catholic school’ is the command of the 
church.” 

The position against the Roman demands for aid 
to parochial schools is in accord with federal and 
state constitutions, and is upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. If you oppose such aid, 
and to having your money used for Roman Schools, 
write to your congressman and to Mr. Barden. And 
don’t be misled by the Roman charge that in so doing, 
you are a “bigot” or “anti-Catholic.” ‘Jt’s time for 
Protestants and other non-Roman Americans to wake 
up to the fact that such charges are the most useful 
defence line employed by the Roman hierarchy. It 
has not yet become “anti-Catholic” to be pro- 
American.—Churchman, July, 1949. 


Helping the Red Fascist 
War on Religion 


A paxcerovs proposal put before Congress 
is the purported ‘“Aid-to-Education” Bill introduced 
by Rep. Graham A. Barden of North Carolina. 

This measure would appropriate $300,000,000 a 
year from the Federal treasury to help support 
schools throughout the nation. 

But it SPECIFICALLY FORBIDS the use of 
any of the money to sustain the work of Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, Hebrew or any other 
denominational schools. 








Those who expect to reap the blessings 
of freedom must, like men, undergo the 


fatigues of supporting it. 
—Thomas Paine. 
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f enacted, it could have, therefore, only one result : 
TO HELP COMMUNIST RUSSIA IN ITS 
WORLD-WIDE WAR AGAINST RELIGION. 

That war has already received a surprising amount 
of assistance in this country which was founded on 
belief in God. . 

The United States Supreme Court, which has 
NOT forbidden the teaching of COMMUNISM. in 
American public schools, HAS forbidden the teach- 
ing of RELIGION. 

Under the Supreme Court’s rulings, the tax- 
supported schools of America may not teach Ameri- 
can children that God exists. 

Thus, by action of our highest court, God has been 
excluded from our public schools—a great victory 
for atheistic Communism. ~ 

And now the Barden Bill would EXPAND the 
Communist victory by restricting the work of Ameri- 
can schools which CONTINUE to give instruction 
in religio: THE DENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

The attack on these remaining strongholds of 
American spiritual education is direet and bold: 
The measure authorizes any taxpayer in any school 
district in America to OBTAIN AN INJUNC- 
TION against any local school board suspected of 
spending Federal money to promote health, to pro- 
vide transportation or in any way to give aid toa 
denominational school. 

As the Hearst newspapers have pointed out, it is 
a dangerous thing in itself for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide money for the support of American 
schools, since Federal control will inevitably grow 
out of such support. 

But for the Federal Government to offer financial 
support to SOME American schools while at the same 
time DECLARING WAR against OTHER American 
schools, as the Barden Bill proposes to do, is an 
OUTRAGEOUS thing. 

It is an UNAMERICAN thing, a DIRECT 
MENACE to ALL RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN 
AMERICA. 

If the American people VALUE their freedom to 
worship God as they please, they will protest this 
dangerous measure by telephoning or sending tele- 
grams or writing letters to their Congressmen in 
Washington—AT ONCE. 
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I do not agree with a word you say, 
but I will defend to the death your right to 
say it. 

—Voltaire. 
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It is important for the people of Massachusetts to 
remember that the existence of denominational schools 
is the VERY SALVATION of scores of their cities 
and towns. 

If these denominational schools were to close and 
transfer their students to the public schools, tax rates 
would be doubled and, in many instances, trebled. 

Obviously, therefore, the denominational schools 
benetit PEOPLE OF ALL CREEDS, direetly and 
indireetly. 

If the notoriously bad Barden Bill were to become 
law, its most ardent defenders would rapidly lose 
their enthusiasm for it when they received their tax 
bills and discovered that they were compelled to pay 
two and three times as much as they now pay. 

Naturally, this would be pleasing to the Com- 
munists, because they want to destroy the American 
economic system as much as they desire to abolish 
religion. 

It is ALSO important for the people of Massachu- 
setts to remember that they invariably contribute 
four dollars to the federal government for every one 
dollar they get back. 

So under this Barden Bill, they would be obliged 
to assume the obligation of supporting public schools 
in the low-standard states of the South, ESPE- 
CIALLY THE ONES WHICH ARE GRANTING 
LONG-TERM TAX EXEMPTIONS TO THE 
MILLS AND FACTORIES WHICH THEY 
LURE AWAY FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 

The disastrous consequences would be inescapable. 

We would lose more industries and create more 
joblessness. 

We would have to undertake extensive public 
works to take care of the unemployed. 

We would be forced to boost taxes on homeowners 
because mills which migrate do not pay taxes. 

Instead of bringing the South up to our level, we 
would be more apt to sink to its depths. 

FURTHERMORE, why should millions of par- 
ents whose children attend denominational schools 
have to pay for buses and other forms of transporta- 
tion when the lop-sided Barden Bill discriminates 
against these children and says, in effect, that they 
must walk while other youngsters ride ? 

As matters now stand, the parents of denomina- 
tional school children are providing vast sums of 
money for the support of public schools. 

They do this without complaint. 

But how long would they endure this if they were 
told that their sons and daughters would be penalized 
because they go to institutions that teach them to 
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love and respect God instead of to public institutions 
which omit God but do not necessarily omit material- 
ism, atheism and Communism? 

WE BELIEVE Francis Cardinal Spellman was 
entirely accurate when he denounced the Barden 
Bill’s backers as “disciples of discrimination,” ac- 
cused them of venting their “venom upon children,” 
and said: 

“The Catholic School is an AMERICAN school, 
equal in right with the public school because our 
theory of democratic government protects the in- 
alienable rights of the human person to freedom of 
religion and freedom of education. 

“Congressman Barden, claiming to be a_ loyal 
American, holding a key position in our democratic 
government, is in truth violating and inciting others 
to violate the very rights and freedom upon which 
our democratic government was founded. 

“The Barden Bill would direct that under no eir- 
cumstances would nonpublic school pupils receive the 
health benefits and transportation services provided 
for their companions attending public schools. 

“This discrimination is not only unjust to Catholic 
children; IT IS A MENACE TO AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY ITSELF. 

“We Americans must not stand idly by and waten 
our government spend three hundred million dollars 
according to legislation which would be unjust and 
discriminatory against millions of our nation’s 
children. 

“And it is a frightening fact that educators, both 
uninformed and misinformed, government officials, 
clergy, professional and business men professing to be 
loyal Americans and appearing among us as angels 
of light and liberty are in truth undermining, abusing 
and maliciously or ignorantly attacking our funda- 
mental freedoms.” 

WE SINCERELY HOPE that all our New 
England Senators and Congressmen will join in the 
repudiation and rejection of the unfair and un- 
American Barden Bill. 

And we trust that in the future none of them will 
even consider an aid-to-edueation bill that ignores 
the crying need for training according to God’s 
Divine teachings and puts a premium on materialism 
and eventually on Communism.—Boston Daily 
Record, July 6, 1949. 


Bigotry Is Not the Issue 


Turre is no controversy within the 
United States today of greater potential harm to this 
country than that between Cardinal Spellman of the 
Roman Catholic Church and Methodist Bishop Ox- 
nam, representing various Protestant denominations. 
The issue is the distribution of funds under the bill 
for federal aid to schools. 
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Cardinal Spellman says that’ Representative Bar- 
den of North Carolina, chairman of the House sub- 
committee on education, is a “new apostle of bigotry.” 
The prelate uses these extreme words because Mr. 
Barden has introduced a bill to limit to public schools 
the proposed $300,000,000 in federal aid. Under the 
Barden bill, all private schools, including parochial 
schools, would expressly be prohibited from receiving 
such funds. 

Bishop Oxnam returns Cardinal Spellman’s attack. 
He says that the New York Cardinal “belittles him- 
self” when he charges Mr. Barden with being “un- 
American” and with venting “his venom upon chil- 
dren.” The Methodist says the Roman Catholic is 
“bearing false witness.” 

If there has ever been’ so sharp an exchange at so 
high a level in American chureh cireles, it does not 
come to mind. But distressing though this may be, 
there is no safety in ignoring this sectarian strife. 
The only way for this condition to be improved is for 
all denominational groups to recognize it and to join 
in eliminating it. 

The issue is not federal aid to schools. That is 
accepted even by the Hoover Commission which is 
recommending economies in military, executive and 
other expenditures. The Hoover Commission does 
oppose “pork barrel’ funds for states which, it says, 
do nat need aid for schools, but it grants that assist- 
ance is required by “the real backward states.” 

The issue, then, is whether private and church 
schools shall receive federal funds. The question, in 
our opinion, can have only one’ sound answer. Non- 
public schools cannot receive public funds. First, it 
would be unconstitutional. Second, if it were consti- 
tutional, it would be unwise. 

To give federal funds to the schools of one denomi- 
nation would be to agree to give public funds to the 
schools which every denomination might set up. Does 
Cardinal Spellman think that public money should be 
provided also to the Episcopalians, Unitarians, Lu- 
therans, Jews, Baptists, Mormons, Presbyterians, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, Seventh Day Adventists, Con- 
gregationalists and Christian Scientists? Does he 
think that the Government could or should support 
schools for the 250 sects in the United States ? 

Representative Andrew Jacobs of Indiana is a 
Catholic who sees this issue clearly. He says that 








Democracy . . . is a condition where 
people believe that other people are as good 


as they are. 
—Stuart Chase. 
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limitation of funds to public schools is not diserimina- 
tion against Catholics since Catholics are free to go 
to public schools. He says it is not double taxation 
since what is paid by voluntary choice is not taxation 
at all. He says that the accredited status of Catholic 
schools is no argument since not every activity which 
is legal is entitled to public support. 

What is happening in Europe should be warning 
enough to any and all religious groups which seek to 
tie church and state together. The state which sub- 
sidizes can also claim the right to control. The cases 
of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary and Archbishop 
Beran in Czechoslovakia, to mention only two, illus- 
trate what can happen when state and church become 
intertwined and then struggle for mastery. 

The late Gov. Alfred E. Smith said in 1927: “I 
believe in the absolute separation of church and 
state and the strict enforcement of the provision of 
the Constitution that Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” 

That great Catholic layman’s opinion is as good 
today as when he first declared it—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, July 10, 1949. 


Cardinal Spellman Does Not 
Aid His Cause 


Carvmat Sperimay was unfortunately 
inspired when from the pulpit he attacked Repre- 
sentative Barden of North Carolina as a “bigot.” 
His intemperate words did more to inflame the old 
and partly-healed sore of anti-Catholic feeling in the 
United States than any other single incident of 
recent times. If His Excellency is able to derive any 
comfort from the fact, he has virtually killed any 
hope of action on federal aid to education from this 
session of Congress. 

Mrs. Roosrvett, in her newspaper column of 
June 23, merely deplored this undoubted fact, and 
stressed a point which is obvious to many sincere 
Catholic ‘leaders less angry and less disposed to 
arrogance than the cardinal seems to be. Mrs. 
Roosrvett said that there is a deep-seated belief 
among the majority of Americans that only public 
schools should receive tax funds. This is a true state- 
ment of a sincere conviction held by thousands of 
persons who hold no anti-Catholic bias and who, 














Liberty means responsibility. That is 


why most men dread it. 
—George Bernard Shaw. 
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indeed, sympathize with the wish of Catholics to edu- 
cate their children in separate schools. To assail Mrs. 
Roosevett as having “‘a record of anti-Catholicism 

. . unworthy of an American mother,” because she 
stated with care and sympathy what every American 
knows to be true, is as flagrantly unjust as it is 
ill-mannered. 

The Covrrer-Journat favored the Senate’s han- 
dling of the issue of aiding religious schools although 
it straddled what many people feel to be a deeply 
important tenet of American social conviction. The 
senate bill simply left the issue to those states which 
now provide aid for parochial schools and did not 
attempt to restrict their use of federal funds for this 
purpose. The Barpen bill, which specifically forbids 
the use of tax funds for any sectarian school, did 
immediately raise the controversial issue of whether 
Catholics who pay the same taxes as other people are 
entitled to a share of those taxes for support of their 
private schools. 

CarptInaL SpeLLMAN’s strident defense of this 
position has forced many people who otherwise would 
have let the issue ride to re-examine their conscience 
and to make a stand. In our case this stand has to be 
for the principle that only public education can be 
financed by public funds. Catholic schools do fill a 
valuable niche in our educational picture. In many 
states and communities they provide the major edu- 
cational effort. But the fact remains that Catholic 
parents are free to send their children to state schools 
and the state is obligated to educate all children. If 
Catholics do not wish to avail themselves of this 
common right, this does not force upon the state the 
duty of supporting private schools dedicated to the 
propagation of a religion. 

The cardinal and those other Catholics who adopt 
his militant stand have not altered the majority con- 
viction on this score. But they have hardened a 
sentiment which otherwise would have been disposed 
to compromise in the name of religious tolerance. 
Each successive attack upon sincere Americans who 
merely state a deeply felt conviction is likely to force 
more people into a firm decision, and this will not 
make any more votes in congress for extending aid 
to private schools.—Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal, 
July 23, 1949. 





‘The Cardinal and Mrs. Roosevelt 


Carpixat Spetiman is making some bad 
tactical errors in aggressively challenging anyone who 
disagrees with him on the use of public funds for 
education. He appears not only aggressive but im- 
moderate and intolerant of the views of others. 

A little while ago it was Congressman Barden who 
received the full force of the cardinal’s wrath. Mr. 
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Barden was set down as “a new apostle of bigotry” 
because he introduced a federal education bill the 
cardinal did not like. 

Now it is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt who is de- 
nounced. She is set down as “anti-Catholic” and as 
holding views “unworthy of an American mother” 
because she argued that public’tax money should 
not be used in connection with the operation of pri- 
vate and parochial schools. 

Let’s look into the record of these people that 
Cardinal Spellman is so freely denouncing. 

Mr. Barden, navy veteran, University of North 
Carolina graduate, former county judge, has hon- 
orably served eight terms in congress. His record 
is excellent and in it is no indication of bigotry. He 
disagreed with the provisions in the Taft federal 
aids bill to let states use federal money as between 
public and private schools just as they use their 
own money. He believed the Taft bill to be danger- 
ous because of the record showing that some states 
have gone very far in mixing their support of public 
and private schools. So Congressman Barden pro- 
posed that none of the federal dollars be used in con- 
nection with private school work. It is the kind of 
proposal a congressman has a right to make. But 
for it Cardinal Spellman puts him down as a bigot. 

Mrs. Roosevelt in her column argued with restraint 
and moderation for about the same position Repre- 
sentative Barden took. She granted the right of par- 
ents to educate their children in schools other than the 
public schools. She made as clear as any writer could 
that she was not discussing the matter as a religious 
question. But she is labeled anti-Catholic and an un- 
worthy mother. If she is unworthy for holding to 
free views she believes are right, then so are millions 
of other American mothers. 

Mrs. Roosevelt as a member of the Human Rights 
Commission of the United Nations is a leading cham- 
pion of human rights for the world. This makes the 
cardinal’s denunciation all the more intemperate. 

The cardinal’s own record is hardly one that helps 
him in his challenge of her. When he returned from 
Spain he appeared very much taken by the Franco 
regime. The cardinal’s statement was regarded by 
many as an apology for Franco. This in the face of 
the fact that Franco had destroyed the Spanish re- 
public, with the help of Hitler and Mussolini, and 


then had deprived the people of their civil rights and . 


protections. Just what are the cardinal’s views on 
tolerance and civil rights ¢ 

There are deep and disturbing angles to the un- 
solved questions in connection with the freedom we 
allow in the operation of school sysfems. The funda- 
mental principle that every parent shall be free to 
choose the type of school he wants for his children is 
sound. The great body of Americans do not want to 
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challenge it. But some of them are anxious about it. 
For it is fundamental with them, also, that the 
American public school system be strengthened and 
preserved. They do not want it encroached upon. 

These problems, unfortunately, came up in con- 
nection with the federal aids bills. The battle finally 
became one between the proponents of the public 
schools and the proponents of the parochial schools. 
The main question should have been whether there 
should be federal aid. Instead it became a scramble 
over who was to get money. 

In this struggle the parochial school advocates got 
themselves into a position where they were blocking 
—and still are blocking—action in regard to edu- 
cational legislation. 

That situation makes Cardinal Spellman’s aggres- 
sive activities all the worse. He is not helping his 
cause. We know of no more disadvantageous position 
for any church than to allow itself to be so placed 
that it has even the appearance of being the opponent 
of the public schools.—Milwaukee Journal, July 23, 


1949. 
More Heat Than Light 


Carprat Speiiman has felt impelled to 
become very deeply involved in the debate on whether 
federal aid to education should include assistance to 
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private and parochial schools. In the heat of contro- 
versy he has labeled Representative Graham Barden 
of North Carolina an “apostle of bigotry” and de- 
nouneed Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt for being “anti- 
Catholic,” for attacking him personally, and for act- 
ing in this manner “only from misinformation, igno- 
rance or prejudice.” 

Representative Barden’s record seems to be any- 
thing but that of a bigot. Among other things, as a 
member of the legislature of his southern state he 
fought against “white supremacy” bigots in order 
to get better schools for Negroes. 

Mrs.* Roosevelt probably has committed political 
indiseretions and has made important mistakes, but 
hardly anyone would venture to say that any innate 
bigotry ever furnished the motive for her actions. 
In fact, her uninhibited championship of the human 
rights of every individual, whatever his color, creed 
or political beliefs, has drawn upon her the fire both 
of Communists and of extreme rightists. Her warm- 
hearted generosity toward “little people” is too well 
known to need restatement. 

Cardinal Spellman raised the name of Cardinal 
Mindszenty in his letter to Mrs. Roosevelt. Now, 
however unjust the tyrannies of that cardinal’s per- 
secutors, his very name serves to remind us that much 
of today’s church-state war in Europe results from 
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an age-old tradition under which the church had 
a hand in national politics, controlled education and 
was a power to be reckoned with in economic as well 
as political affairs. 

America wisely and fortunately has avoided that 
intermixture of church and state—so far. Represent- 
ative Barden, Mrs. Roosevelt and people who share 
their views, think they are helping to preserve the 
separation of church and state through such measures 
as the Barden bill, which omits private and parochial 
schools from those eligible for federal aid. 

The Star opposes the Barden bill—not, like Car- 
dinal Spellman, because it excludes private and paro- 
chial schools from federal aid, but because we do 
not believe in federal aid to—aud therefore inescap- 
ably federal control of—education. This newspaper 
therefore, like Cardinal Spellman, disagrees with the 
views of Representative Barden and Mrs. Roosevelt 
on federal aid to education. But it believes that dif- 
ferences of opinion on the issue can and should be 
debated without resort to epithets——Minneapolis 
Star, July 23, 1949. 





Cardinal Spellman’s Letter 


Miaxy rnovsanns of Americans, Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants and Jews included, 
will wish that Cardinal Spellman had not issued his 
attack on Eleanor Roosevelt. They will wish that he 
had not accused her of compiling “a record of anti- 
Catholicism,” of being “ignorant of facts,” of writing 
“documents of discrimination unworthy of an Ameri- 
can mother.” They will hope that the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York himself will find the occasion 
to soften these bitter words. 

We have reread Mrs. Roosevelt’s three “My Day” 
columns to which Cardinal Spellman announces such 
sharp exception. These columns do take the stand that, 
church and private schools should not receive public 
funds, but they take it calmly and without antago- 
nism. The effect is to say that religious training is 
wholly desirable, but that it should come through the 
home, the church and the church school, but not 
through any tieup between state and church. 

This is the historic publie view in America. It is 
held by countless Catholics. The Post-Disparcn has 
received many letters on this subject in the last two 
weeks and among these are declarations by Catholic 
school parents that they do not want parochial schools 
subsidized by the government. They fear that sub- 
sidies would lead to eventual state control. They 
prefer to pay for their schools and keep them free. 

Representative Andrew Jacobs, who is a Catholic, 
made this same point in his statement in the Con- 
gressional Record which we reprinted in the Mirror 
of Public Opinion, July 12. Writing as a member of 
the Roman faith, the Indiana Congressman said: 
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“The issue is clear. Either you keep parochial 
schools and maintain them or take public funds and 
convert them into publie schools, and they will then 
no longer serve the religious purpose for which they 
were established.” 

The late Justice Frank Murphy was a 
Roman Catholic. He was an altar boy at the age of 7. 
As recently as 1946 he served at mass in Rome, Paris 
and elsewhere with a Jesuit priest with whom he 
‘circled the globe. This same Frank Murphy joined 
in the Supreme Court’s decision in the MeCollum 
ease. This decision, which held unconstitutional the 
use of public school property for “released time” 
sectarian classes, contained these words: 

“No tax in any amount, large or small, can be 
levied to support any religious activities or insfitu- 
tions, whatever they may be called, or whatever form 
they may adopt to teach or practice religion. Neither 
a state nor the Federal Government can, openly or 
secretly, participate in the affairs of religious organi- 
zations or vice versa. In the words of Jefferson, the 
clause against establishment of religion by law was 
intended to erect ‘a wall of separation between church 
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and state. 

Cardinal Spellman cannot Eleanor 
Roosevelt without in effect denouncing the late Justice 
Murphy as well. The one denunciation is no less 
unfortunate than the other would be.—St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, July 24, 1949. 
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The Cardinal’s Letter 


Carvivat Spetimay’s denunciation of 
Mrs. Roosevelt will be received with surprise by many 
people. 

This is a reaction which has nothing to do with the 
merit or lack of merit of the Barden bill, which, if 
passed, would exclude parochial schools from bene- 
fits under the proposed program of Federal aid to 
education. That issue is both delicate and difficult. It 
is, however, a question concerning which honest people 
will have honest differences of opinion. 

Mrs. Roosevelt favors the principle of the Barden 
bill. And in several of her syndicated columns, par- 
ticularly the one published on June 28, she set forth 
her arguments in support of her position. The June 
23 column was temperate in tone, dealing with the 
issues as Mrs. Roosevelt sees them. Cardinal Spellman 
was mentioned by name, but not in a way that seemed 
‘aleulated to give offense. 

His reaction, however, has been one of extreme in- 
dignation. The June 23 column, and those following 
it, were denounced in strong and personalized terms. 
In brief, the Cardinal accuses Mrs. Roosevelt of being 
anti-Catholic herself, of fostering religious prejudice 
in the country, and of making statements ‘unworthy 
of an American mother.” 

This is deplorable, the more so in view of the 
restraint which Mrs. Roosevelt exercised in her com- 
ments. Furthermore, Cardinal Spellman’s criticism 
of Mrs. Roosevelt is apt to have the opposite of its 
intended effect. Some of our people are prejudiced 
against Catholics. The people who harbor prejudice, 
as well as many who do not, will feel that this out- 
standing spokesman for the Catholic church is in- 
tolerant of a dissenting point of view on a question 
that is 6f concern to all of the American people. And 
that reaction, in its turn, will tend to increase rather 
than diminish the prejudice that is still alive in this 
eountry.—Washington, D.C., Sunday Star, July 24, 
1949. 


Examining an Issue 


Es penta of federal aid to private and 
parochial schools taxation without representation / 
Cardinal Spellman raises that question in his letter 
to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt accusing her of anti- 
Catholicism for supporting the Barden bill. 

The constitutional provision separating church and 
state embraces all religions, not just Catholie or Prot- 
estant. Mrs. Roosevelt, in supporting the Barden bill 
with its ban on turning federal money over to paro- 
chial and private schools, is simply interpreting the 
constitution as the courts have interpreted it for a 
eentury and a half. 
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Cardinal Spellman says he differs with Represent- 
ative Barden over the “unimpeachable issue of equal 
benefits and equal rights for all American children.” 
Not all religious groups maintain parochial schools. 
Where would be the “equal benefits” in taxing persons 
of other religious beliefs to support Catholic schools ? 

If Cardinal Spellman were right in implying that 
persons or groups should not be taxed unless they get 
direct benefits in return, single persons and childless 
couples should claim exemption from school taxes. 
Minnesotans could claim exemption from taxes col- 
lected to pay for New York harbor improvements, 
and New Yorkers from taxes to reimburse Minne- 
sota farmers under crop support price legislation. 

There is general agreement in America that our 
public school system should be open to all children 
of all races and all religious beliefs. It is one broad 
area left in this land where intolerance can be over- 
come. On that basis it is entitled to support of all 
taxpayers. But parochial schools are special interest 
schools. The St. Louis Lutheran, in an editorial 
Feb. 9, 1947, had this to say about them: 

“Tf federal aid were to be appropriated to parochial 
schools that serve as instruments for the establish- 
ment and propagation of religious beliefs, the state 
would be aiding in the establishment of religion. As 
not all religious bodtes maintain parochial schools, 
federal aid would be extended not equally to all reli- 
gious bodies, but to a few religions which maintain 
parochial schools. This would introduce into American 
life the preferment of one religion above another, the 
very thing the first amendment seeks to avoid.” 

There is justification for Cardinal Spellman’s con- 
cern about health and welfare benefits for school chil- 
dren. Where these can be clearly defined they should 
be extended to all. But there is no agreement as to 
where health and welfare ends and support of religious 
schools begins. The New Jersey bus case was decided 
by the supreme court by a narrow 5 to 4 vote. Many 
agree with the minority that transportation of paro- 
chial school children is a crack in the wall separating 
church and state, and ought to be repaired. 

The Tribune objects to any such broad program of 
federal aid to education as the Barden bill because 
it is an open invitation to federal control of the public 
schools. But if aid were extended to parochial and 
private schools, the threat of federal control over their 
operation would be just as menacing.—Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune, July 25, 1949. 


Parochial School Issue 


Carprvat Spetiman has challenged Elea- 
nor Roosevelt on the issue of using public funds for 
parochial and private schools. In. her column, which 
appears on this page five days a week, Mrs. Roosevelt 
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supported the traditional view of complete separation 
of church and state. She interpreted that view as 
meaning that the public schools are open to all; if 
any group wishes separate education it must stand 
the total expense. 

It is generally agreed that public health measures 
be applied to all children in whatever schools they 
attend. The hot lunch program has been available to 
parochial schools. But transportation has been subject 
to much argument. Some states allow parochial 
school children to share such facilities, some do not. 

Cardinal Spellman argues for assistance beyond 
this—free textbooks for parochial schools, for in- 
stance. He is particularly concerned that parochial 
schools participate in federal aid, if any is voted by 
congress. 

Cardinal Spellman’s views are not shared by all 
Catholics. Andrew Jacobs, Catholic member of con- 
gress from Indiana, has opposed federal support for 
parochial schools. He said in a recent statement: 


“The public schools are maintained at public ex- 
pense and all children are entitled to attend. The fact 
that we provide for ourselves something we prefer, 
rather than to use that which the public provides, 
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does not warrant us in demanding that the public pay 
for what we voluntarily choose.” 

If the public treasury is to share in any of the 
expense of parochial and private schools, then the 
publie can demand a voice in determining how the 
money is to be spent. Such participation would open 
church schools to general examination and perhaps 
to forms of supervision and control which have been 
withheld because the public feels the parochial schools 
now are strictly the business of those who support 
them. 

Is this something 
Star, July 25, 1949. 


Catholics want /—Minneapolis 


Cardinal’s Letter Doesn’t Help 


Caviar Sreriman’s public letter to 
Mrs. Eleaner Roosevelt does not add anything con- 
structively to the debate about the giving of federal 
funds to parochial school education, as far as we can 
see. If anything, it reduces the debate to a level of 
prejudice considerably below that at which Mrs. 
Roosevelt had conducted it. 

What Cardinal Spellman seems not to understand 
is that this is a matter of principle to a lot of intelli- 
vent, responsible and unbigoted people, of whom Mrs. 
Roosevelt is only one. They are not “anti-Catholic” 
as the cardinal insists upon charging. They simply 
‘feel that publie school education has helped to make 
our kind of democracy possible because generally 
speaking it is not regimented by religious or philo- 
sophical dogmas of any kind. In fact,-this democratic 
philosophy is so broad that it permits parents to 
confine their children’s education within particular 
religious doctrines if they want to. But citizens who 
prefer to do this, it is argued, should not expect the 
taxpayers generally to support the propagation of such 
particular doctrines. 

Mrs. Roosevelt and persons of her mind obviously 
feel that the federal government, above all others, 
should be careful about any “entering wedge” of 
government subsidy of religious groups. They see the 
possibility that this will open the door to wholesale 
federal subsidy of wholesale sects and cults, first in 
this “tiny” matter of busses and books, and then of 
teaching staff and recreation and school plant and all 








Democracy is that form of society, no 
matter what its political classification, in 
which every man has a chance and knows 
that he has it. 

—James Russell Lowell. 
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We want a state of things which allows 
every man the largest liberty compatible 
with the liberty of every other man. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 








the rest. There are other denominations just as thor- 
oughly involved, in some areas, as the Catholic church. 
And if the federal subsidy of church schools becomes 
an aecepted fact, there will no doubt be dozens in- 
stead of the present handful. 

Cardinal Spellman’s comment, it seems to us, fails 
to perceive this larger issue. By his intemperate aceu- 
sations he makes the issue one of “anti-Catholicism,” 
which indeed it ought not to be if it is to be decided 
on the plane of high national interest. 

It is just as well that he will “not again publicly 
acknowledge” Mrs. Roosevelt. And it is the part of 
good taste for Eleanor Roosevelt not to answer pub- 
licly a letter which apparently was written in anger. 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, July 25, 1949. 


A Regrettable Incident 


Tie proposat to allow federal aid for 
parochial schools as well as publie schools never 
should have been made in connection with the 300- 
million-dollar-a-year educational assistance program 
now pending in congress. 

The effect has been to endanger the entire program, 
which had been encountering tough sledding even 
hefore the religious issue was injected, and to lead the 
whole discussion off into a bypath of personal argu- 
ment involving the tolerance of Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. 

Because Mrs. Roosevelt wrote that she believed in 
the principle of the separation of church and state 
and, therefore, was opposed to using federal funds 
for the aid of any schools other than the public schools, 
Cardinal Francis Spellman lashed out with a reckless 
charge that Mrs. Roosevelt was “anti-Catholic.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt has now replied to the cardinal, 
citing her record of long-time political support of the 
late Al Smith. It would be hard, we believe, to find 
anyone who more closely typifies American ideas of 
tolerance, both religious and racial, than Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

As Congressman Graham A. Barden (Dem.) of 
North Carolina put it, “The lady’s reputation for 
tolerance needs no defense at my hands.” Cardinal 
Spellman, unfortunately, leaves the impression that 
it is impossible to have honest differences of opinion 
with the Catholie church without being ‘tanti-Catho- 
lic.” We feel sure that was not his intention. 
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They that can give up essential liberty 
to obtain a little temporary safety deserve 


neither liberty nor safety. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 








The cardinal complains that federal aid to educa- 
tion which does not include aid to parochial schools 
would amount to taxation without participation. How- 
ever, it is a well established principle that only public 
schools may be supported with public tax money and 
the principle is the same whether the tax money is 
raised by local levies on real property or by federal 
income taxes. 

Public schools are an instrumentality of the govern- 
ment, administered and directed at the grassroots 
level by locally elected school boards. It is contrary 
to public policy to use public funds for nonpublic 
organizations. The fact that the school lunch program 
extends to private and parochial schools in some in- 
stances is beside the point because that program is 
aimed primarily at the surplus food problem and the 
aid extended is to the individual child and not to the 
school he happens to attend. No matter of creed or 
religious instruction is involved in the proper nutri- 
tion for the nation’s youth. 

It is regrettable that the religious issue has been 
injected into the school aid controversy. It is to be 
hoped that the whole program will not be jeopardized 
as a result—Denver Post, July 26, 1949. 


For Rational Debate 


Tue issues involved in the appropriation 
of Federal funds for educational purposes are com- 
plex and delicate. Millions of Catholics believe that 
any clause which barred Catholic institutions from 
the benefits of such a measure would be discrimina- 
tory. Millions of others hold that unless Federal aid 
is confined to publie schools, free of sectarian con- 
trol, the traditional basis: of the American public 
school system would be undermined. The Federal 
Constitution gives no clear guidance, the practices 
of the several states vary widely. Surely there is 
room here for Americans to differ honestly and to 
argue fairly. But the question also taps deep reservoirs 
of emotion, potentially divisive and dangerous. It is 
the manifest duty of responsible spokesmen on either 
side of the controversy to make certain that no act or 
word of theirs gives encouragement to the latent 
bigotry and prejudice which, unhappily, are so 
quickly stirred to passion on any matter of this kind. 

It is difficult to see how Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s columns on the Barden bill failed to meet this 
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obligation. Whatever the merits of that particular 
measure—and this newspaper has already indorsed 
the Senate bill, which leaves the administration of 
Federal grants to the states—Mrs. Roosevelt’s ap- 
proach showed a manifest intention to state her case 
objectively and temperately. If the subject cannot be 
discussed on this plane, it cannot be debated rationally 
at all. 

It is therefore regrettable that Cardinal Spellman, 
clothed with great spiritual authority among his 
co-religionists, and with the respect which so many 
non-Catholics have invested him, should have taken 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s remarks as a personal attack, in- 
volving anti-Catholic prejudice. An agitation has now 
been touched off which obscures and transcends the 
details of this particular case, and which may have 
painful after-effects. For it is of the essence in this 
complex America, devoted to the task of permitting 
many races, many creeds, many opinions, to live and 
work in harmony with one another, that public affairs 
should be conducted without a taint of religious or 
racial prejudice. By the same token, it is a most seri- 
ous matter to allege such prejudice where it does not 
exist, for that can lead to bitterness heaped on bitter- 
ness. Mrs. Roosevelt has made a rejoinder to the 
Cardinal which is quite in the spirit of her earlier 
statements; it is to be hoped that detachment and 
restraint will henceforth characterize both sides of 
the debate, and allow it to be thought through in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect and good will—New 
York Herald Tribune, July 26, 1949. 





Only a Side Issue 


Tue ser-ro which Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is having with the Catholie church over the 
use of federal funds for school aid is, as far as we are 
concerned, a side issue not nearly as important as 
the central question involved: whether or not federal 
funds should be used for any schools, public, private 
or parochial. 

A $35,000,000-per-year bill, to provide health aid 
to schools of all three classifications, has been ap- 
proved by a house sub-committee, so evidently the 
church has won the first round in the minor battle. 








Liberty will not descend to a people; a 
people must raise themselves to liberty; it is 
a blessing that must be earned before it can 


be enjoyed. 
—Abraham Cowley. 
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But those who believe that federal funds should not 
be used to aid any schools have lost the round. 

Our edueational system, financed by local govern- 
ment, by endowment, by high tuition fees, by reli- 
gious organizations and by other means having no 
connection with the federal government, is an example 
of truly free learning. The very diversity of the edu- 
cational system insures the continuity of this free 
learning. 

The fact that our schools are financed by so many 
different methods means that no one central doctrine 
of learning can be imposed. 

As soon as all our schools begin accepting aid from 
the federal government, they will be dependent on 
that government. The more aid they accept, the 
vreater will be the dependency. : 

When an organization becomes dependent on gov- 
ernment for survival, it can expect government in- 
terference in the conduct of its affairs. 

The $35,000,000 which is proposed for school 
health aid will not mean that the federal government 
will be able to step in and direct the administration of 
school affairs, but it is a smal] step in that direction. 

3oth Mrs. Roosevelt and the Catholic church are 
overlooking this fact in their discussion of whether 
or not parochial schools should be allowed to receive 
federal aid. We are surprised the church even wants 
the help. 

The less federal help—and federal interference— 
the better, and the rule applies especially well in the 
ease of our educational system, public, private and 
parochial alike—Tueson, Arizona Daily Star, July 
27, 1949. 


Any Cause Is Hurt When 
Temper Rises 

Ix 1927 the qualitications of Al Smith to 
be President were challenged by one Charles C. 
Marshall who contended that Smith, a Roman Catho- 
lic, would be subservient to the church in the dis- 
charge of his civil duties. Gov. Smith replied publicly 
as follows, in part: 

“T believe in the absolute separation of church and 
state and strict enforcement of the provision of the 
Constitution that Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. I believe that no tribunal of any 
church has any power to make any decree of any 
force in the law of the land, other than to establish 
the status of its own communicants within its own 
church. 

“T believe in the support of the public school as one 
of the cornerstones of American liberty. I believe in 
the right of every parent to choose whether his child 
shall be educated in the public school or in a religious 
school supported by those of his own faith.” 
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The*Smith statement has been reealled by Rep. 
Andrew Jacobs of Indiana, a Catholic and member 
of the House Committee on Edueation and Labor, 
Which passes on House measures in aid of education. 

In enlarging favorably on the Smith thesis, Rep. 
Jacobs at one point cites a passage in a letter from a 
Catholic citizen which bears on a somewhat neglected 
aspect of the question of the church-state relation : 

“No doubt you have received some protests from 
the less intelligent members of our faith, but many 
more Catholics than you think agree thoroughly 
with you that the moment we permit civil authorities 
fo preempt any control whatever over Catholic edu- 
cation—which is what we are doing the moment we 
accept their money—on that instant we sell our 
birthright.” 

The controversy over the Barden bill, which origi- 
nated with the chairman of a subeommittee of the 
same House committee, rages around its. provision 
that Federal funds provided under it to the states 
shall be used exclusively for publie primary and 
secondary schools. A Senate measure, already passed, 
would grant funds to the states to be expended under 
their own codes. 

It has been argued, in good temper by many, that 
the principle of separation of church and state need 
not be compromised in matters of Federal aid if we 
distinguish between aid to the individual child and 
aid to a chureh school—holding that a glass of milk 
or hot lunch given a school child goes to the child and 
is not connected with its schooling. 

Certainly no person of good will would deny the 
child as an individual what constitutionally can be 
done in its aid. If the question is at what point publie 
aid begins, in services to the schoo] child, it ought to be 
possible to resolve it without rancor, and if need be 
by friendly recourse to judicial interpreters of con- 
stitutionality. 

Just as certainly it serves no one—the church or 
community or any individual involved—to sound the 
incendiary ery of bigotry against the citizen or legis- 
lator who does no more than exercise the right of free 
expression on what obviously is a public issue. 

Such a ery from so distinguished a churchman as 
Cardinal Spellman is triply unfortunate: First, in its 
timing, when the flames of intolerance are being 
attacked, with gathering signs of success, in such 
traditional strongholds as the Deep South; second, in 
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All men 
are by nature 
equal. 

—Plato. 











the choice of such a target as Eleanor Roosevelt, a 
woman who has endeared herself to a countless multi- 
tude by the very catholicity of her benevolence ; third, 
in the repercussions of so violent and ill-considered 
a judgment, as it inevitably will affect the fortunes 
of the prelate’s own cause. 

. The judicious of all faiths will wonder what possi- 
ble consequences for good, either immediate or in the 
long view, can be expected to come of this unfortunate 
episode.—Detroit News, July 27, 1949. 


Chureh Schools 
Bev. Barven of North 


formed no publie service when he introduced into the 
Ilouse of Representatives a substitute for the Senate 
bill to aid education. 

The practical difference in the two bills would not, 
in our opinion, have been very great. But Mr. Bar- 
den’s insistence on specifically limiting federal aid 
to public schools exclusively stirred up a controversy 
of which the most sensational chapter was Cardinal 
Spellman’s bitter denunciation of Mrs. Eleanor 


Carolina per- 


Roosevelt. 

The controversy is deplorable for its possible effects 
on the general feeling between Catholics and non- 
Catholics. Senator Taft was wise in shaping the Senate 
bill in a manner to avoid it. 

The Senate bill would have permitted each state 
to use the federal funds allocated to it in such a 
manner as its own laws and constitution, and the 
federal constitution, permit. 

As interpreted by the Supreme Court, the Consti- 
tution “does not permit public aid to religious teach- 
ing as such. On March 8, 1948, by a vote of 8 to 1, 
it forbade voluntary religious instruction in the pub- 
lic schools on the ground that it violated the constitu- 
tional prohibition against the establishment of reli- 
gion. Justice Reed was the only dissenter. The late 
Justice Frank Murphy, a Catholic, did not dissent. 
He joined in the majority opinion holding that the 
“released time” system at Champaign, IIl., had 
violated the constitutional separation of church and 
state. 

A year earlier, to be sure, the court had upheld a 
New Jersey law authorizing the use of public funds 

-for bus transportation of children attending parochial 
schools as well as public schools. This case was decided 
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by a 5 to 4 vote. Justice Murphy voted with the 
majority. 

Four justices applied the same reasoning to both 
cases. Four others made a distinction between the 
direct aid to religious teaching, in the Illinois case. 
and the protection of the health and safety of 
children, in the New Jersey case. 

But the widest latitude open to any state is in the 
narrow limits between the two decisions. Few states 
have laws like New Jersey’s. Many states, including 
Illinois, have constitutions strongly prohibiting the 
use of public money by the state or any subdivision 
in aid of religious education. Some state courts have 
interpreted these prohibitions very strictly, though 
the Illinois Supreme Court interpreted the state con- 
stitution liberally in the Champaign case. 

Senator Taft’s $300,000,000 aid bill passed the 
Senate by a vote of 58 to 22. The Senate rejected, by 
voice vote, an amendment proposed by Senator 
McMahon of Connecticut to require all states to 
furnish bus transportation to all pupils who need it. 
It also rejected, by a vote of 71 to 3, an amendment 
proposed by Senator Donnell of Missouri limiting 
aid in any form to public schools only. Senator Taft 
opposed both amendments. We believe his position 
was correct. 

Cardinal Spellman made a valid point in ecriticis- 
ing the distribution system of the Barden bill. That 
bill sets up a rather complicated formula for distri- 
bution in which the base is the total population in 
each state of children of school age. 

If the aid is to go in fact solely to public school 
children it would seem reasonable to base it on public 
school attendance, not the total child population. 
State aid to local districts in Illinois is based on public 
school enrollment, not total child population. 

In her newspaper column, Mrs. Roosevelt had 
stated her adherence to the general principle that 
public funds should not be used in support of religious 
teaching. Her statement may have been timed in such 
a manner as to have encouraged supporters of the 
Barden bill. But as far as its words actually went. 
they did not depart very far, if at all, from the general 
principle enunciated by eight of the nine justices of 
the Supreme Court in 1948—including Justice 
Murphy. 

The only words she used which could be construed 
as an “attack” on Cardinal Spellman were in refer- 
ence to a controversy which she said he had “brought 
about.” 

It is doubtless true that the controversy had deeper 
roots. But her language did not seem very provocative 
to us or, we imagine, to most people. She says she 
was surprised by the reply, and we, too, were surprised 
by the intensity of its tone. 

We do not believe the record of Mrs. Roosevelt’s life 
will sustain the charge that she is imbued with preju- 
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dice, as the term is understood by us, against any 
religious belief or the communicants of any church. 
—Chicago Daily News, July 29, 1949. 


We Take Our Stand 


Tus newspaper has been asked why we 
have taken no stand in the controversy between Car- 
dinal Spellman and Mrs. Roosevelt over Federal aid 
to education. 

Our answer follows. 

There are times when a national crisis makes neces- 
sary the setting aside of less vital issues. 

What Cardinal Spellman thinks of Mrs. Roose- 
velt and what Mrs. Roosevelt thinks of Cardinal Spell- 
man, while interesting, is not of paramount impor- 
tance except to note that their publicized animosities 
may destroy the unity of the American people in the 
hour of gravest peril to our Republic, to human free- 
dom and a right to the worship of God. 

If we had access to all the ink in America and all 
the paper on which to use it for the purpose of taking 
sides in this quarrel we feel quite certain that we 
would not change the course of any man’s mind about 
it one jot or one tittle. 

Religion is a matter of faith and not of reason and, 
as St. Paul made clear, “Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

The controversy is over a question of Constitu- 
tional interpretation. 

It has been with us since the beginiing. 

It can wait. 

There is something that transcends all such disa- 
greements. 

The writers of the Constitution placed in its pre- 
umble their purpose to “form a more perfect Union, 
to establish Justice, to insure domestic Tranquillity. 


9? 


The Founding Fathers were not given to double 
talk. They knew the exact meaning of that word 
“tranquillity” and they used it with studied delibera- 
tion. It means “freedom from disturbance or agita- 
tion” as Jeremiah Taylor used it, “Preserving 
the tranquillity of our spirits and the evenness of 
our temper in the assault of infamy and disreputa- 
tion.” 

The Founders at Philadelphia knew that unless 
there could be brought about some such freedom from 
disturbance in the uniting of the quarreling colonies 
in a common cause, there could never be a Republic 
based on the spiritual imponderables of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

That tranquillity is now being threatened at a 
time when our Republic, as the last powerful bastion 
of human liberty is being challenged by the Godless 
hordes of Communism—far, far worse than the 
sporadic scourges of Attila the Hun. 
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For that reason we feel it is no time ‘‘to take a 
stand” but rather to plead with all the power of our 
being for the peace of God. 

We have, indeed, a dread fear that another Pan- 
dora’s box has been opened, that religious zealots, and 
professional racketeers and the Communists who 
thrive on turmoil will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. ; 

We who have fought for religious peace and under- 
standing as well as for religious liberty since the 
beginnings of our publication, in the wilderness that 
was once Michigan, we who have fought the Ku Klux 
Klan and all other hosts of bigotry and hate, can now 
only pray that a loftiness of spirit beyond the disa- 
greements of the day will prevail and that the flames 
of religious conflict will be stamped out before they 
are started. 

“Divide and govern” has always been the basis 
of the Machiavellian concept from Hammurabi down 
to Stalin. Lincoln said that a house divided cannot 
stand. Never before in our history have we been so 
desperately in need of “tranquillity.” 

In our mind’s eye we can see a meeting at Moscow of 
the Politburo chiefs and in our mind’s ear we can hear 
Stalin saying: “We could not have planned it better.” 

Many years before the Ministry of Christ, Socrates 
said: “Men differ but men also agree; they differ as 
to what is fleeting; they agree as to what is eternal. 
Difference is the region of opinion; agreement is the 
region of truth; let us endeavor to penetrate that 
region.” : 

Americans by the very nature of democracy with 
its freedom of religion, conscience, opinion and speech 
are bound to disagree. 

This diversity is the life-blood of democracy. 

3ut, underneath all that, there must be agreement 
on the fundamental truth of democracy itself. 

Faith in it is our salvation. 

That one truth must prevail over all other differ- 
ences, especially when we stand to lose by quarreling 
all that we have ever held more precious than life 
itself, our sacred heritage.-—Detroit Free Press, 
July 29, 1949. 


Cardinal Spellman Overreaches 


Caxrvrat Spriiman has demonstrated to 
America just how far clerical arrogance is prepared 
to go to gain public money for Catholic schools. The 
cardinal has had his own way for a long time in New 
York and in Washington, and success has gone to his 
head. During the past year, whenever he has en- 
countered opposition, he has lashed out recklessly 
with wicked vituperation. His incessant use of the 
term “bigot” and his frequent resort to name-calling 
has reduced to the level of a barroom brawl] the dis- 
cussion of public questions in which the Roman Catho- 
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lie Chureh has involved itself. When he discovered 
that the Barden bill (H.R. 4643) had widespread 
support, his fury vented itself in vituperation against 
the author,of the bill. But when supporters of consti- 
tutional aid to public schools refused to be intimi- 
dated, the cardinal singled out Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for one of the most disgraceful attacks made 
in recent years. He declared that Mrs. Roosevelt had 
used her column, “My Day,” to spread “misinforma- 
tion, ignorance or prejudice,” that she had delivered 
a “personal attack” on him by mentioning his blast 
at Mr. Barden, that her advocacy of using public 
funds for public schools constituted an “anti-Catholic 
campaign.” He charged her with repeatedly pleading 
“causes that are anti-Catholic,” held that her “record 
of ‘anti-Catholicism stands for all to see” and de- 
clared that her column consisted of “documents of 
discrimination unworthy of an American mother.” 
No wonder that former Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
declared that he was ‘deeply shocked” at the cardi- 
nal’s attack, and defended Mrs. Roosevelt by saying 
that he did not know of any “single act or word” of 
hers that “would in the slightest degree indicate bias 
or prejudice against any religion or any race.” The 
surprising thing is that President Truman did not 
also rise to Mrs. Roosevelt’s defense, since he is be- 
lieved to approve the Barden bill. The proper answer 
to the cardinal’s arrogance is the passage of this 
highly important legislation—Reprinted by permis- 
sion of The Christian Century from the issue of 
August 3, 1949. 


Never Say Dead 


Now that Federal aid to education has 
become the -focus of a sectarian slugfest, Chairman 
Lesinski of the House Labor and Education Com- 
mittee would be glad to sidetrack the issue. But that 
would not kill it; on the contrary, it would be kept 
very much alive. This is apparently the underlying 
feeling of the 13 members of the committee who voted 
against the 12 who wanted to forget the whole busi- 
ness. Mr. Lesinski’s own tentative scheduling of a new 
committee meeting this morning is evidence that 
action will be undertaken. We hope so. As we said 
on Tuesday, the fact that next year is an election year 
is likely to make the argument the more bitter if the 
issue is still left unsettled. 

As between the two bills now before it in regular 
form, we prefer the Thomas to the Barden solution. 
The Senate-passed bill, concededly, compromises the 
principle of absolute separation of church and state. It 


would pass the decision over the use of Federal funds - 


for “auxiliary” services to school children in non- 
public as well as in public schools to the various states. 
In this respect it accords with the Supreme Court 
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majority in the Hverson case. The Barden bill sticks 
by the separation of church and state principle, but it 
is a principle long since torn in shreds by reason of 
many direct and indirect forms of governmental 
subsidy to religion. 

For instance, would the Bardenites deny appropria- 
tions to the armed forces because part of the money 
goes to support the work of chaplains of different 
faiths? Of course not. Similarly we do not believe 
Federal appropriations for aid to education should 
be denied because part of them might be used to pro- 
vide bus service to denominational school children. 
The central need and aim of improving educational 
opportunities and standards in less fortunate areas 
of the country is too vital to be lost to the apostles 
of all-or-nothing sectarianism.—Washington Post, 
Aug. 4, 1949. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Replies to 
the Cardinal 


Siovtp another collection of famous let- 
ters ever be published, the editor will surely include in 
it Mrs. Roosevelt’s reply to Cardinal Spellman. To 
be sure, the full force of Mrs. Roosevelt’s letter will 
not be apparent to readers of another generation un- 
less the letter which provoked it is also included. No 
exhibit could more clearly show the danger to Ameri- 
can institutions and the American democratic spirit 
implicit in clerical absolutism than printing the Spell- 
man and Roosevelt letters side by side. By this time 
even so arrogant an ecclesiast as the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of New York must be aware of the disservice 
he has done his church, as well as his own reputation, 
by his intemperate attack on the widow of the late 
President. In her reply Mrs. Roosevelt took up point 
by point the charges leveled against her by the car- 
dinal to prove that her “record of anti-Catholicism 
stands for all to see.”” To say that she demolished such 
specific allegations as the cardinal had cast at her 
barely suggests the overwhelming nature of her 
answer. When she came to reaffirm her stand for 
separation of church and state she bluntly declared: 
“Anyone who knows history, particularly the history 
of Europe, will, I think, recognize that the domina- 
tion of education or of government by any one par- 
ticular religious faith is never a happy arrangement 
for the people.” And at the end her letter rose to its 
magnificent climax: “I assure you that I have no 
sense of being an ‘unworthy American mother.’ The 
final judgment, my dear Cardinal Spellman, of the 
worthiness of all human beings is in the hands of 
God.” So the cardinal is left with the tattered rem- 
nants of his priestly presumption flapping about him. 
And millions of Americans, having read the two 
letters, are left saying to themselves, “If this is an 
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example of what the clerical rulers of Roman Cathol- 
icism mean by freedom of thought and speech, we 
want no more of it.”—Reprinted by permission of 
The Christian Century from the issue of August 10, 
1949. 


A Cardinal Error 


Miloox-racen and superbly contident, Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman of New York had gone into 
battle against a cherished American tradition— 
separation of church and state. This week, as the 
smoke cleared, the tradition seemed as solid as ever. 
That could hardly be said of Francis Spellman, 
America’s most widely known Roman Catholic 
ehurehman. 

The controversy began when Cardinal Spellman 
denounced as “bigotry” Congressional moves to keep 
publie edueation funds from private and church 
schools. Last fortnight, in her My Day column, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had quietly referred to the 
Spellman. stand: ‘ 

“ . . the request by Francis Cardinal Spellman 


that Catholie sehools should share in Federal aid 





Freedom of the Press 
Endangered 


Or ware there has been some agitation on 
the part of Catholics for the establishment of a 
Catholic daily newspaper. Those who favor the idea 
are of the opinion that such a daily would give pub- 
licity to Catholic news that might be overlooked by 
the ordinary secular daily paper. Such a journal 
could be used as a means of keeping the interest of 
Catholie readers in matters of church teaching and 
practice. Naturally the ordinary newspaper, printed 
for all readers, could not, without much censure, 
attempt to give particular consideration to one reli- 
gious faith. 

A practicing newspaperman who wrote recently 
in a Catholie journal does not see much light in the 
proposition. He makes this suggestion: 

“Why not organize a Catholic campaign for a 
hetter press just as we organized the Legion of 
Decency for better films—if not on a national level, 
at least within a diocese ?” 

Such a plan is full of dynamite. If editors of news- 
papers want to know what it might mean, let them 
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funds forces upon the citizens of the country the kind 
of decision that is going to be very difticult to make. 
Those of us who believe in the right of any human 
being to belong to whatever church he sees fit, and to 
worship God in his own way, cannot be accused of 
prejudice when we do not want to see public educa- 
tion connected with religious control of the schools. 
? 


“Unworthy.” Mrs. Roosevelt was mistaken on only 
one point. Cardinal Spellman was ready and eager to 
hurl charges of prejudice. In a letter to newspapers 
and Mrs. Roosevelt the churchman denounced what 
he exaggerated into a “personal attack.” Said the 
Cardinal: “... whatever you may say in the future, 
your record of anti-Catholicism stands for all to see 
—a record which you yourself wrote on the pages of 
history which cannot be recalled—documents of dis- 
crimination unworthy of an American mother !” 

That a Prince of the Church should so deseend 
from his hierarchic dignity to begin such a man-to- 
woman spat was enough to guarantee headlines and to 
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obseure some of the aid-to-edueation issue. 
finder, Aug. 10, 1949. 


consult movie producers and exhibitors who have felt 
the effect of Catholic censorship of their movies. 

It should be clear that no fault can be found if 
religious leaders point out to their followers the evils 
of a particular picture. Nor can they be justly cen- 
sured if they speak against movie attendance at any 
time, if they believe that the evil in movies in general 
outweighs all their good. 

All this is the right of the religious teacher. The 
Legion of Decency acts by other means. 

In Linerry, first quarter of this year, we reported 
an instance involving this organization in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Because a small movie theater refused 
to withdraw a film at the request of the Legion of 
Deceney, it was subjected to a one-year boycott by 
all Catholics. When the Journal-Every Evening, a 
daily of Wilmington, expressed its fear of such high- 
handed methods in an editorial, the diocesan director 
of the Legion of Decency wrote a long letter charging 
that the editorial was ‘a malicious and untimely 
attack against the Catholic church.” 

The same kind of force used against a newspaper 
by an organization to carry on a Catholic campaign 
for what the church might consider a better press, 
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might kill a good many papers, especially in com- 
munities where there are many Catholics. A boy- 
cott against a paper—embracing advertisers and sub- 
scribers—would be impossible to overcome in most 
places. °* 

If the Catholics want a daily of their own, of 
course it is their perfect right to have it. If they 
should succeed in governing the press of the United 
States, freedom of the press will be gone. 

Today we may buy any paper we desire. We are 
neither compelled to buy nor are we prohibited from 
buying. If the threat of Catholic ill-will were to scare 
out the weak, and the power of the hierarchy destroy 
the rest, one of our most precious possessions would 
be lost. 

We don’t think it can be done. We don’t believe our 
great newspapers must truckle to any group. We re- 
fuse the thought that the test of a good newspaper 
has any connection with the giving of ample space to 
Catholic encyclicals or Vatican statements. 

H. H. V. 


Conscientious Objectors Still in Jail 


Tue Cenrrat Commirree ror Conscren- 
tious OpsecTors, made up for the most part of indi- 
viduals from the Society of Friends and the Menno- 
nite and Brethren churches, has asked for the release 
from prison of 47 conscientious objectors who have, 
because of conscience, transgressed the law, particu- 
larly the Selective Service Act. We believe these men 
should be released, not because we are now in a time 
of at least seeming peace, and the problem of military 
enlistments is not so pressing, but because, under the 
principles of religious liberty which underlie the 
framework of our Government, these men should 
never have been jailed. vi &. ¥. 


Released Time in Indiana 


Borr Wayne, Ivprana, according to Reli- 
gious News Service, has purchased three streamlined 
trailers “for use in the community’s weekday religious 
education program during the school year opening 
in September.” The trailers were purchased from 
funds given by private donors, and children will at- 
tend on a “dismiszed” time basis. That is, once a 
week the pupils of the public schools will be dismissed, 
in order to give them time to attend religion classes. 

This, however, is not a separation of church and 
state. Public school time is still used under the “dis- 
missed”’ plan. Rather, it should rest with the parents, 
working in cooperation with their spiritual pastor, 
to arrange religion classes for those who wish to 
attend, after school hours. 

It is one thing to show through the social sciences 
the impact of religion upon the lives of communities 
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and individuals; to bring out the ethics of sound 
human relationships. It is another thing, and a thing 
contrary to the whole tenor of American thought and 
life, for government, through one of its most impor- 
tant agencies, the public schools, to go into the busi- 
ness of teaching religion. F. H. Y. 


Wife Beater Sentenced to Church 


Ix America civil authorities cannot re- 
quire the reading of the Bible or attendance at church. 
Yet every once in a while we read of someone being 
sentenced by a civil magistrate to read the Bible or 
to attend church, when he has come athwart of the 
law in some way or other. The newspapers report 
that on July 30, 1949, a magistrate in Dallas, Texas, 
used required church attendance as a way of punish- 
ing a culprit brought before him. The accused had, 
according to reports, slapped his wife and beaten his 
children while he was intoxicated. The justice of the 
peace who heard the case sentenced the man to attend 
church with his wife for four Sundays. 

We hope this case will be appealed. Not that the 
man did not deserve punishment. He did, and we 
believe more severe punishment than that which the 
magistrate has meted out. Not because we do not think 
the man should go to church. We believe it might do 
him good to go to church. We believe that it is with 
this kind of people that the effective church can do its 
best work. But this man should go to church volun- 
tarily. He should not be compelled to go. This sentence 
will not stand if brought before higher courts. 

F. H. Y. 


End of Released School Time? 


Tur New York Times of June 14, 1949, 
states that “the Public Education Association recom- 
mended yesterday the discontinuance of New York’s 
released time program for religious education on the 
ground that it has been a contributing factor to tru- 
ancy and that ‘inherent difficulties’ in its operation 
‘cannot be eliminated.’ ” 

Released-time religious education was authorized 
by the New York Legislature in 1940, and the pro- 
gram has been a bone of contention ever since between 
the secular and religious authorities in education, as 
well as between the divergent sects. A thorough survey 
was made by the Public Education Association of 
100 schools where the released-time program was in 
vogue and public school children were dismissed for 
a period of one hour a week for religious instruction 
in centers set up by the churches or synagogues. The 
survey shows that unsupervised dismissal from the 
school buildings often resulted in “laggards” playing 
in the schoolyards or in the streets for “fifteen or 
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thirty minutes” before reporting at the religious 
centers, thus disrupting the religious program. In 
some schools, according to the survey, “as many as 
40 per cent of the dismissed pupils never reached 
the centers.” 

The survey also revealed that the attendance at reli- 
gious centers greatly dropped off over the eight-year 
period. The survey of enrollees for religious educa- 
tion showed that 81.45 per cent were Roman Catho- 
lies, 13.36 per cent were Protestants, and 5.18 per 
cent Jewish. 

The church authorities reported back to the secular 
school authorities the delinquent students who failed 
to report at religious centers, in the hope that the 
school authorities would bring pressure to bear upon 
the “laggards” and “absentees” after dismjssal from 
school on school time. This situation was most em- 
harrassing to the secular school authorities, because 
technically the pupils dismissed on school time were 
still under the jurisdiction and discipline of the public 
school authorities, and to discipline the pupils for 
not reporting for religious instruction at religious 
centers would have been equivalent to using the com- 
pulsory school law to compel the public school children 
who were dismissed to take religious instruction by 
foree of law. 

It is therefore understandable why the Publie Edu- 
cation Association urges that an end be put to “‘re- 
leased school time” “for religious instruction.” 

0) & Li 


The State of Israel and 
Religious Laws 

Tuere ts a Grear peat of concern in 
Jewry over the matter of religious liberty in Pales- 
tine. Attention has been called more than once in 
these columns to the effort being made to establish 
laws concerning the observance of the seventh-day 
Sabbath there. 

At a meeting of delegates of Reformed Judaism 
from twelve countries held in London, much discus- 
sion was given this summer to the matter of “‘free- 
dom of religion for non-Orthodox Jews in Israel.” 
A large majority of the professing religionists in 
Israel are Orthodox Jews, and it is doubtless due to 
this fact that there is pressure for governmental 
regulation of religion there. 

This summer, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis sent a message to the president and 
prime minister of Israel urging that, in the new state, 
“the relationship between church and state . . . be 
one of full liberty and equality for all shades of 
religious opinion.” At the present moment Jewish 
religious laws, according to Religious News Service, 
are held supreme in all matters concerning “the 
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personal status of Israeli citizens.”, We widerstand 
that marriage between Jews and non-Jews is invalid 
unless performed by a Rabbi. 

The lessons of history should help here. It has 
been demonstrated again and again in the laboratory 
of historical experience that when a religious or- 
ganization as an institution directs the conduct of 
the state, or where the civil state legislates for a 
religious institution, oppression and the suppression 
of personal religious rights inevitably follow. It 
would appear that the Israeli state is turning back 
to the old, and we had hoped exploded, theory that 
unity in society is a requisite for a successful govern- 
ment, and that such unity demands uniformity among 
individuals. We hope this is not so. We believe that 
the experience among democratie nations in the last 
century has proved that unity in diversity is a 


success in both polities and religion. ¥. iii .¥. 


Sunday-Law Enforcement in Africa 


Worn comes from our South African 
correspondent that the Duteh Reformed Church in 
Southern Rhodesia is carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign against Sunday sports, and is urging the strict 
enforcement of proper Sunday observance. 

At the same time the old Sunday law of 1896 
adopted by the Transvaal Dutch Republic, is being 
enforeed in the Dominion of South Africa to prevent 
the playing of Sunday sports. 

In some areas this movement to enforce a_ strict 
Sunday observance by law is receiving considerable 
support from the Afrikaans population. However, 
there is a great deal of protest, and it appears that 
the Sunday-law enforcement movement is not popular. 

It usually is not. In every community there are 
always numbers of religious people who enjoy their 
religion, and get great spiritual satisfaction from 
their observance of the weekly holy day. There are 
those who do not take their religion quite so seriously, 
and who wish to enjoy the leisure of Sunday. There 
are always others who do not see in Sunday an 
opportunity for religious expression, but wish to use 
it as one day of the week when they may do those 
things which they cannot do on the ordinary working 
days. To them, Sunday is a day of release from 
labor. 

3ut whether a man is religious or not, he does not 
wish to be forced to be religious. There are many 
faithful observers of the Sunday who do not wish 
Sunday laws. Most freedom-loving men do not like 
them. No government can wisely pursue a course 
of regulating by law the religious life of its people. 
The old idea that the only stable society was a society 
that was united in all its ways of living, has long since 
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been proved to be false, and should be given up. 
Diversity in religion is rather a blessing than a curse, 
and is a stimulus to active spiritual living. When 
a state attempts to delimit this diversity, by enforcing 
civil regulations which impinge upon the religious 
life of the people, it is entering upon a course which 
history shows has frequently been inimicable to the 


peace and welfare of society. F. H. Y. 


Arlington (Va.) Religious 
Edueation Issue 


Tur isste or reacninG RELIGION in the 
public schools of Arlington County, Virginia, has 
heen hotly debated by its citizens for the past few 
vears. It has resulted in a divisive sentiment that is 
being intensified at every public discussion of this 
perplexing issue. As long as the Arlington public 
school board allows itself to be used as an agency 
for the Council of Religious Education, which is an 
auxiliary of the Arlington Ministerial Association, 
to sanction the teaching of religion in the publie 
schools of Arlington County, the agitation and oppo- 
sition will grow in its intensity until the issue is 
tinally settled in the courts of Virginia, or by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The citizens of Arlington County who are opposed 
to the teaching of religion in the public schools claim 
that the Arlington County public school board, by 
sanctioning the teaching of religion in its public 
schools, is openly violating the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the MeCollum 
case, and is responsible for the divisive sentiment 
that is being developed among the patrons, the tax- 
payers, the children, and the teachers in the schools. 

The public school board, instead of meeting the 
issue squarely, in the light of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the McCollum case, is attempting 
to circumvent that decision by a change of methods. 
Under the plan previously employed, religious in- 
struction classes were held during school hours, with 
students not attending being given other work by their 
regular public school teachers. But now, under the 
new dismissed-time plan, the school board next school 
vear will require that children not participating in 
the religious educational program be sent home, and 
the children will be released at 2 p.m. instead of the 
usual 3:30 p.m. once every two weeks. Under this new 
program the school board said, ““Responsible groups” 
in the county could offer religious instruction—‘in 
the school buildings’”—to those pupils who volun- 
tarily remain after the 2 p.m. closing. 

We are confident that if and when the Arlington 
County school issue comes up for a decision before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the reli- 
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gious forces of Arlington County that are sponsoring 
and promoting this religious educational program in 
the public schools on released school time, and who 
teach religion “in the public school buildings,” will 
receive the same kind of setback as did the religious 
forces in the McCollum ease. 

The family altar, the church, and the church school, 
instead of the public schools, are the proper places 
where religion should be propagated and instilled. 
The public schools are supposed to be neutral on all 
religious ‘questions. That does not mean that our 
public schools are to be irreligious or antagonistic 
to God and religion, but simply nonreligious. Our 
Constitution took all power and authority away from 
our highest law-makig body to regulate, prescribe, 
and administer religion, or to interfere with its free 
exercise, not because the framers of the Constitution 
were hostile to religion, but because they were friendly 
to it. They knew that both the state and the church 
would prosper better under a separation of church 
and state than under a union of church and state. 
This American experiment has proved itself to be 
the greatest factor in making the American Republic 
the most prosperous, the most peace-abiding, and the 
most liberty-loving nation in all the world. Let us 
preserve the American way of life that has made us 


great. c. 8S. L. 


No Free Lunch 


Bextevixe as we vo that the expenditure 
of government funds for the maintenance of religious 
institutions is bound to place a church in the debt 
of the state, and tend to put it under the state’s 
control, the editors of Lrserty publish by permission 
an excerpt from Mr. William J. Casey’s article 
“Fable of the Free Lunch,” which appeared in the 
July, 1949, issue of the journal Steelways: 

“There is a fable about an ancient King, who, 
troubled by the economic woes of his people, called 
upon the economists of his kingdom for advice. Con- 
fused by their conflicting theories and counsel, he 
commanded them to prepare a short and simple text 
on economies for him. After many months, they 
brought him many volumes replete with charts and 
graphs. 

“In fury, the King banished half the economists 
and commanded the other half to produce a text which 
he could understand. One after another they made 
reports that went over his head, and one after another 
they went into exile. Finally, all but one economist 
Was gone. 

“In fear and trembling, this last economist ap- 
peared before the King. 

“*Your Majesty,’ he quavered, ‘I have reduced 
this subject of economics to a single sentence. In 
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nine words, I will reveal to you all the wisdom to be 
distilled from all the economists who once practiced 
in your realm: “There is no such thing as a free 
lunch.” ’ 

Those nine words are still sound economics. They 
can be applied to many more things than lunch. In 
our complicated world, it is sometimes difficult to 
see how we can pay the bill. But none of us ever gets 
anything for nothing. If we allow ourselves to forget 
that simple fact, we are likely to be confronted with 
the bill just when we are least prepared to pay. And 
the bill may be made out in such unexpected and 
unpleasant terms as higher taxes, higher prices, or 


even fewer jobs.” F. H. Y. 


Shall a Religious Test Be Required 
For Publie Office? 


Ax rrerestrine case has been tried before 
the courts of Maryland under Article 37 of the Mary- 
land Constitution, which provides that ‘no religious 
test ought ever to be required as a qualification for 
any office of profit or trust in this State, other than 
a declaration of belief in the existence of God.” 
Section 9, of Article 70, of the Maryland Code, 
interprets this to mean that a public official ‘must 
declare orally his belief in the Christian religion, or, 
if he profess to be a Jew, of his belief in a future 
state of rewards and punishments.” 

Mr. J. Milton Stanford, of Brentwood, 
Georges County, Maryland, was elected by the people 
of his town to serve a second two-year term on the 
town council, but was not seated because, as a pan- 
theist, he declined to make the declaration called for 
in the code. 

Mr. Stanford said: “I am perfectly willing to take 
the oath prescribed by the State Constitution to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, but I can’t 
honestly make the statement required by Section 9, 
of Article 70.” Mr. Stanford appealed his case to the 
Governor of Maryland, and the governor referred 
the appeal to the attorney-general, who in turn recom- 
mended that the councilman-elect seek court action 


Prince 


for redress. 

The judge of the circuit court of Prince Georges 
County, Maryland, before whom Mr. Stanford’s case 
came, ruled that he should be seated. It is unlikely 
that the State will appeal this decision. 

Until recently there were seven States in the 

Jnion which had provisions in their Constitutions 
and in their law codes similar to Maryland’s. Several 
years ago a New Jersey court ruled seven witnesses 
out of court and denied them the right to testify on 
the ground that they were atheists, and the defendant 
was found “guilty” by the court because his seven 
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witnesses were prevented from testifying in his 
favor. A similar case arose in Alabama, where the 
State Court of Appeals ruled that a witness could not 
testify because he was an atheist. He was the only 
eyewitness in a murder case, but afterward the Court 
of Appeals reversed its decision so that the murderer 
might not escape justice, ruling that an atheist was 
competent to testify as a witness and that atheism 
(lid not deprive a person of,“‘his heritage as a citizen” 
functioning in civil duties. 

It is high time that our State legislatures abolish 
the provisions in their codes that make a religious test 
a requirement for holding a public office or for 
qualifying as a juror and a witness in the performance 
of civil obligations. Practically every State in the 
Union has a provision in its Constitution that no 
religious test shall be required in order for one to 
qualify for any office of public trust in the State. 
The state should remain neutral upon the subject of 
religion and should function in civil matters only. 

Under our present Maryland code and the codes of 
the States that still require a belief in the Triune 
God, such men as ex-President Taft, who was a 
Unitarian, could not qualify to hold any public office 
in such States. These religious tests were first adopted 
by the colonies when they had state religions estab- 
lished by law. Every government that has a union of 
church and state requires a religious test in order to 
hold a public office. Our State legislatures should re- 
move these barnacles of a state religion that still 
cling to the hull of the ship of state and impede its 


progress in the domain of civil affairs. C. 8. L. 


Washington State Supreme Court 
Rules Bus Transportation 
Unconstitutional 


A recent pectston in a State court on a 
bus transportation case involving parochial school 
children is of interest for two reasons: 

1. It takes the position that bus transportation for 
parochial school children is more of a benefit to the 
school than it is to the child, and 

2. By taking a position different from that of the 
United States Supreme Court in the now-famous 
Everson case, it raises the question whether a State 
supreme court may interpret a law of its State in a 
different way from the way the United States Su- 
preme Court interpreted the law of another State, 
and have its interpretation stand. 

In the State of Washington the Sumas Christian 
School asked that children attending its day school 
be transported free of charge by the public school 
bus system. The local authorities refused to do this, 
and the case was appealed through lower courts and 
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eventually reached the Washington State Supreme 
Court, and was reviewed under the title Visser v. 
Nooksack Valley School District No. 506. 

The Supreme court of the State had in 1945 de- 
clared unconstitutional, in the case of Mitchell v. Con- 
solidated School District, an act of the State Legisla- 
ture of 1941, which authorized the State to subsidize 
school bus transportation for pupils in nonpublic 
schools. The State Legislature then revised its law, 
expecting thus to meet the objections of the supreme 
court. The instant case was brought to court under 
the revised law. But the State supreme court now 
rules that the revised law is also unconstitutional, 
under Article 1, Section 2 and Article 9, Section 4 
of the Constitution of the State of Washington. 

Two quotations from ‘he State supreme court’s 
decision will be of interest: 

“We think the conclusion is inescapable that free 
transportation of pupils serves to aid and build up 
the school itself. That pupils and parents may also 
derive benefits from it, is beside the question.” 

And again: 

“Our own state constitution provides that no public 
money or property shall be used in support of insti- 
tutions wherein the tenets of a particular religion 
are taught. Although the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court are entitled to the highest con- 
sideration as they bear on related questions before 
this court, we must, in light of the clear provisions of 
our state constitution and our decisions thereunder, 
respectfully disagree with those portions of the 
Everson majority opinion which might be construed, 
in the abstract, as stating that transportation. fur- 
nished at public expense, to children attending reli- 
gious schools, is not in support of such schools. While 
the degree of support necessary to constitute an 
establishment of religion under the First Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution is foreclosed from con- 
sideration by reason of the decision in the Everson 
case, supra, we are constrained to hold that the 
Washington constitution, although based upon the 
xame precepts, is a clear denial of the rights herein 
asserted by applicants.” 

We cannot but hope that this case will be carried 
to the United States Supreme Court. If so, all friends 
of religious liberty who insist upon the separation 
of church and state, and desire to prevent any mone- 
tary aids going to the aid of religious institutions. 
will watch eagerly what disposition the United States 
Supreme Court will make of the case. Many consti- 
tutional lawyers are of the opinion that the Supreme 
Court ruling in the McCollum case against the parti- 
cipation of public institutions in the teaching of 
religion will make it necessary now to rule against 
transporting parochial school children at public 
expense. FB. H. Y. 
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The discussion between Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Cardinal Spellman pointed up the necessity for 
a better understanding of the true principles of reli- 
gious freedom. The American people are blessed with 
a heritage of religious liberty which by too many is 
not clearly understood. Liberty: A Magazine of Reli- 
gious Freedom is working earnestly that the United 
States shall not go the way other nations have gone in 
respect to religious liberty. 

Believing that many of our readers would like to 
aid the cause of religious liberty, we have prepared 
an order form that can be used in sending in lists of 
subscriptions. This coupon appears below. 

Should it be your wish to send in more subscrip- 
tions than the coupon provides for, you may attach 
an additional sheet of paper, listing names and 
addresses. 

Please send all subscriptions to the Religious 
Liberty Association, 6840 Eastern Avenue, Takoma 
Park, Washington 12, D.C. 











“Let LIBERTY Be Proclaimed” 


“Liberty is the only thing you cannot have unless you are willing 


to give it to others.”—-William Allen White, 1940. 
PLease Send LIBERTY: A Magazine of Religious Freedom 


To : eee 








ADDRESS _.. 


Ciry ZONE STATE 
SPECIAL, 3 years, only $2.00 


money order [J currency [J 


One year, $1.00 9 
Enclosed find check [FJ 
Send your order to: 
Religious Liberty Association 
6840 Eastern Avenue 
Takoma Park. Washington 12, D.C. 


Pe ces ee ed 
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Blue Law Debacle 


“Tur Assocratep Press of June 21 states 
that the manager of two theaters in Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, was fined for operating the theaters on 
Sunday in violation of the Martinsburg blue laws. 
Lou Kusner, the defendant, filed a statement in court 
saying that the town’s blue law ordinances, one en- 
acted in 1860 and the other in 1901, were passed to 
control barrooms, and apply equally to garages, filling 
stations, and commercial sports events, all of which 
operate on Sundays, and that three drive-in theaters 
in close proximity to Martinsburg also operate on 
Sunday without any interference from the authorities. 

The warrant against Mr. Kusner was sworn out by 
three clergymen of Martinsburg. These Sunday blue 


laws are a relic of a dead past. 


at 


French Catholics Demand State 
Support of Church Education 


Rowan Carnoric -ardinals in France have 
appealed to Roman Catholic parents to insist wpon 
state support for Roman Catholic schools. 


Can School Districts Count 
Parochial School Children? 


Is Texas a bill recently signed by the 
governor of the State throws the responsibility of 
allocating State funds for the support of district 
schools upon the districts. This raises the interesting 
question whether the districts, in qualifying for State 
appropriations, will be able to count the parochial 
school children in their district quotas, and what they 
will do with such money if they get it. 


Wisconsin Attorney General Doubts 
Legality of “Released Time” 


Tue Arrorxey Grexerat of Wisconsin 
has expressed doubt as to the legality of the released- 
time program of religious education in the public 
schools of his State. He pointed out that the plan most 
likely to prove legal would be a ‘“dismissed-time” 
plan, which would not use the facilities, the time, or 
the compulsion of the publie school system in behalf 
of religious education. 
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The Associated Press of June 25 states that the 
trial of seven motion-picture theater employees 
charged with the violation of the Sunday blue law 
ordinance of Hagerstown, Maryland, ended in a hung 
jury, the same as it did at a previous trial on May 
29, when three employees of the Hi-Way Drive-in 
were arrested on similar charges, and the jurors re- 
ported themselves “hopelessly deadlocked.” 

The State’s Attorney Martin L. Ingram declared 
there would be no further trials on Sunday blue law 
violations during the present term of the cireuit court. 

It is high time that these antiquated religious blue 
law relics of olden days were repealed by the State 
legislatures and by the city municipalities. They have 
no more business on our civil statute books than does 
the reeognition of a state religion. Ce % 


Minnesota Churchmen Oppose Tax 
Money for Parochial Schools 


Tur Mixnesota Counce or Cuurcurs, 
through its legislative committee, has issued a State- 
wide appeal to all Protestants to protest to their Con- 
gressmen against any provision that will permit 
public tax moneys to be paid out for the benefit of 
private or parochial schools. 


New Mexico Faces Problems 
Over School Issue 


New Mexico is an illustration of the 
results of a church’s attempt to absorb a public school 
system. Since the handing down of the decision of 
Judge Hensley, given in full in the last issue of 
Liserty, which cleared the way for emancipating the 
publie schools from ecclesiastical control, several 
things are happening. 

The free distribution of textbooks to parochial 
school children will be stopped by the omission of the 
names of parochial and private school pupils from the 
textbook lists. 

In several communities, where public schools had 
occupied school buildings owned by the Roman 
Catholic Church, no public schools will function until 
school buildings can be built or suitable quarters 
rented. In some eases pupils will be transported by 
rail or bus to other towns to attend the public schools. 
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Under American Federal and State law the only 
legal and reasonable way to avoid the difficulties in 
which New Mexico now finds itself is to keep the 
public schools free from ecclesiastical intrusion or 
control. 


Religious Liberty Takes a Step 
Forward in California 


@x Ocroser 1 there came into force in 
California a law which protects the religious rights 
of the civil service employees in that State. No mem- 
ber of the civil service system can be discharged be- 
cause of his religious beliefs, or because of his political 
opinions, his marital status, his race, color, or sex, 


or if he is blind. 


Amish Children and Compulsory 
Education 


Some monrus ago four Pennsylvania 
farmers of the Mennonite faith, Amish branch, with- 
drew their children, all over fifteen, from the public 
schools, in order that they might work on the family 
farms. The men were arrested and in a Somerset 
County court fined $5 and costs each. 

When they appealed to the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions in Somerset County, the court reversed the pre- 
vious decision and found the farmers not guilty. The 
decision pointed out that the Compulsory Education 
Act of Pennsylvania could not stand as applied to the 
Amish children, under constitutional guarantees of 
religious freedom. 

The Attorney General of the State has announced 
that he intends ta appeal the case to a higher court. 

In Indiana a similar case involved an Amish 
farmer, but when it reached the State supreme court, 
the court found in favor of the State. The defendant’s 
attorneys plan to take the case to the United States 
Suprema Court. 


Disabilities of Dissenters to Be 
Removed in Sweden 


Ky Swepen a royal commission that for 
six years has been considering the question of civil 
disabilities against dissenters from Lutheranism, the 
state religion, have brought in a report that these civil 
disabilities should be removed. The probabilities are 
that a bill will be introduced in the Swedish Parlia- 
ment at its next session providing that a Swede may 
join another church if he wishes to leave the state 
church ; that a marriage performed by a clergyman of 
any communion will have full legal recognition; and 
that a citizen may hold civil office, even in the ecabi- 
net, while a dissenter. 
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Bus Transportation for Parochial 
School Children Still Legal in 
Missouri 


Tue Missovrt teeistature has refused 
to adopt a proposal which would have denied bus 
transportation to parochial school children. The pres- 
ent law in Missouri permits parochial school children 
to be hauled free of charge on public school busses to 
parochial schools on or near the route of the public 
school bus. 


Bible Reading in Maine Public 
Sehools 


Tu rvirye of the United States Supreme 
Court concerning the teaching of religion in the pub- 
lie schools, handed down in the famous McCollum 
case last year, may have a striking application in the 
State of Maine. A petitioner, Frank C. Hughes, a 
retired municipal judge, asks that the Supreme Court 
of the State of Maine rule unconstitutional a law 
passed in the State of Maine in 1923 requiring teach- 
ers in the publie schools to read certain portions of 
the Bible and have prayer with their students daily. 
The Attorney General of the State, Ralph A. Farris, 
has already stated it as his opinion that the Supreme 
Court decision in the McCollum case does not apply 
to the simple acts of devotion now conducted in 
Maine’s public schools. 


National Edueation Association 
Reports on Religious Education 
in Public Schools 


Tue version of teaching religion in the 
public schools takes on new interest with the publica- 
tion as of June, 1949, of a very extensive report pre- 
pared by the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation .Association of the United States, with its 
ottice at 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
It is called The Status of Religious Education in the 
Public Schoois. Of the 2,639 school systems reporting 
from more than 5,000 school superintendents in all 
the States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska, 
1,621 have never had religious education of any kind, 
310 who had some sort of program for teaching reli- 
gion have not continued it, and 708 now are teaching 
religion. Putting it another way, 73.2 per cent of the 
school systems reporting do not have religious instruc- 
tion, and 26.8 per cent do have it. Only four States, 
Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, and Wyoming, 
and the District of Columbia and Alaska, report no 
instruction being given in their public schools. This 
very important report can be obtained from the office 
of the National Education Association. 
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foie BR tide... 


Just what does your citizenship mean to 
you? Do you love your country and the 
principles of civil and religious freedom 
which make a country strong? Are you 
doing all that you can to uphold those 
ideals of liberty? 

Sometime in the distant past the eagle 
was chosen as an emblem to represent 
the United States. He has been chosen 
by other nations. As he spreads his wings 
to symbolize solicitude and _ protection 
for the helpless and the needy, make 
sure that he has your loyal support. 
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